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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
—HEINE. 
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THE GREAT COAL STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS. 
I. THe INDUSTRIAL BATTLE AND THE PUBLIC. 


HE recent coal strike was a most impressive lesson in 
economics—a sort of economic surgical operation per- 
formed upon the pocket nerve: the most vital kind of object- 
lesson. It has given new force to several important thoughts. 
One of them is that private monopoly of the necessaries of life 
is a sin against civilization and humanity, and that industrial 
power is a public trust. There was a time when even the 
Government was thought to be a proper subject of private 
monopoly—the private property of a King or a few aristocrats, 
to be managed according to their will and for their private 
benefit. We have left all that, but industrial interests vaster 
than the political affairs of populous cities or even whole States 
are still monopolized by a few for their private aggrandizement. 
The people know now that political power is a public trust, and 
the time is coming when every power, whether it be religious, 
political, industrial, or personal, will be regarded as a trust for 
humanity—an opportunity not for conquest but for service. 
A little girl who was in chureh for the first time, after the contri- 
bution box had passed through the pew in which she sat, leaned over 
to her mother and whispered: “Mama, how much did you get? I got 


a quarter.” The monopolists of our day are like that little girl; they 
mistake an opportunity to give for a chance to take. They have not 
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learned that it is more blessed to give than to capture. And the people 
have not yet discovered how to secure to the monopolists their fair 
share of the blessings of giving. 


Another thought that has gained new vigor from the coal 
war is that the interests of labor, of capital, and of the public 
require some better method of settling labor difficulties than 
the strike or boycott. One of the marks of civilization is the 
settlement of disputes by judicial decision in place of combat. 
In the primeval age of barbarism all difficulties were deter- 
mined by battle. We have learned to use the arbitra- 
tion of a court of justice for all classes but two. Dif- 
ferences between nations and between employers and em- 
ployed are still decided by the primitive method of 
conflict. All other cases have been swept within the circle 
of civilized methods. If two individuals or two corpora- 
tions differ in regard to their rights, either may cite the other 
into court to have the matter determined by an impartial tri- 
bunal. If two States of this Union quarrel they must go to 
court and not to war, because forty-five States have agreed to 
that proposition and are ready to enforce it. If civilized na- 
tions would agree to a similar proposition in respect to interna- 
tional difficulties war would cease. If the people of this 
country would agree to judicial decision of industrial disputes, 
strikes and lockouts would soon be curiosities of a by-gone 
age. One country, New Zealand, has extended the principle 
of judicial decision to disputes between labor and capital, and 
has thereby abolished strikes and lockouts. And there is really 
no more sense in allowing a corporation and its employees to 
fight out their differences in the public streets than there would 
be in permitting two corporations or two States to do the 
same. 

The industrial battles and sieges we call strikes have no 
justification in principle and are only justified in fact because 
no better method has yet been provided by which labor may se- 
cure redress of grievances. The better method is an Arbitra- 
tion law. Arbitration is the right and the duty of all eoncerned. 
A refusal to arbitrate is a sign of arrogance, passion, or in- 
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justice. If the workers are willing to arbitrate it should not 
fail because the owners refuse. If the owners are willing to 
arbitrate it should not fail because the workers refuse. And 
even if both these parties feel pugilistic the Public has a right 
to insist on a peaceful judicial solution subject only to the con- 
dition that proper provision be made for securing a fair tri- 
bunal. 


Industrial war is based on the same principle as an appeal to arms. 
It aims at decision by force instead of intelligent investigation of the 
justice of the case. If war is right, then it is an unjust discrimination 
against individuals, States, and corporations to deny them the privilege 
of settling their difficulties by battle. If, on the contrary, judicial de- 
cision is the true principle, then it is an unjust discrimination against 
employers and employed to deny them the protection of this high 
principle to the same extent as other parties whc have disagreements. 
Justice to labor, to capital, and to the public requires arbitration. 


The recent coal rebellion has drawn attention with tre- 
mendous emphasis to the interest of the public in labor diffi- 
culties. If important elections had not approached, or we had 
had a less vigorous and independent President, the strike might 
hae lasted all winter and lifted the emphasis several octaves 
higher. But there was enough to make it very clear that there 
should be some way of compelling the submission of such cases 
to arbitration. And this is not the only lesson we have had. 
The strikes of Chicago, Homestead, Brooklyn, Cleveland, etc., 
were also very impressive in their teaching. But the lessons 
come so far apart that the impression of one grows dim before 
the next arrives; and so there is not sufficient cumulative effect 
to reach the motor muscles. One might think that a sensible 
person would need no painful lessons to make him wish to put 
judicial decision in place of conflict all along the line. But the 
fact is that the Public is not as yet a very sensible person. 

Some of the ways in which the public is interested in labor 
disputes are as follows: 

1. The public has a vital interest in peace and order. Strikes 
often lead to disorder and violence. The public has a right 
to object to proceedings that make it necessary to call out the 
soldiery and place whole districts under military law. The 
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public certainly has an interest in anything that requires an 
exercise of the police power and an expenditure of public 
energy and public money. 

2. The public has a vital interest in justice, and that never 
was and never can be secured with any reasonable degree of 
certainty by wager of battle. 

.3. The dependence of industries is such that the stoppage of 
one impedes and imperils other interests involving perhaps the 
property and living of millions of citizens who surely have a 
right to object to such interference with their business. 

4. The whole body of consumers of the product affected by 
a strike have a direct interest in it, quite as important in many 
cases as the interests of the strikers or the employees. It is 
elementary law that a railway has not right to discontinue 
the trains the people need, and it is equally clear, though not 
yet a part of the common law, that a coal mine has no right to 
discontinue the supply of coal the people need, so long as 
there is any coal in its veins that can be worked at a cost the 
people are wi!!ing to pay. r 

5. The public has an interest in the struggles of labor to im- 
prove its condition, because such improvement means better 
citizenship. 

6. And, on the other hand, the public has an interest to 
see that the demands of labor do not go so far as to limit pro- 
ductivity, discourage enterprise, or interfere unfairly with indi- 
vidual liberty. A tyranny of trade-unions would not be any 
more desirable than a tyranny of capital. 

On the whole it would appear that the interest of the public 
in labor difficulties is a larger interest than that of either of 
the combatants. At any rate, it is quite sufficient to justify the 
public in insisting upon arbitration and judicial settlement. 

The third and last thought to which I will refer is that 
values are not created by capital alone but by the three factors, 
labor, capital, and the public. If either labor or the public were 
lacking, values would vanish. The value of a mine or railway 
is the joint product of labor, capital, and the public, and the di- 
rection and control should be in a body representing all three 
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elements. At present the direction is left to one factor, capital, 
the least important of the three. Money is given the pre- 
cedence over humanity. The dollar is put above the man in- 
stead of the man above the dollar. The control of the mines, 
railways, etc., ought not to be left to any one partner, but 
should be placed in boards of directors representing all three 
partners. This can be done through courts of arbitration, or 
coéperative industry, or public ownership. Establish a Mining 
Board of three members—one chosen by capital, another by the 
workers, and the third by the public—and let them determine 
wages, hours, prices, etc. Or hand the mines over to the 
miners to be worked codperatively under public regulation, as 
France has done with one of her coal mines. Or establish 
public ownership and operation of the coal business, as New 
Zealand has recently done, with appeal boards to determine 
questions that may arise between the Government and the 
employees. 

Some may be frightened by such proposals, thinking they are 
“aristocratic.” But that depends on the intent behind the pro- 
posal. If a Boston man starts for Albany intending to go to 
Chicago, his journey is Chicagoistic. But if he starts for 
Albany, intending to stop there or go to Rochester or Buffalo or 
some other place, not intending to go to Chicago, and wouldn’t 
be seen there on any account, the journey is clearly not Chi- 
cagoistic. 

Socialism, according to the dictionaries, means the govern- 
ment ownership of all the means of production and distribution. 
If a man who wants that proposes public ownership of coal 
mines, the proposition is socialistic so far as he is concerned. 
But if I propose public ownership of coal mines, the proposi- 
tion is not socialistic so far as I am concerned because I do 
not want the Government to own all the means of production 
and distribution. 

The competitive system, with its conflicts and waste and 
injustices, must go. But the Codperative Commonwealth that 
will take its place can be best attained, I think, not by the public 
ownership of all the means of production and distribution, but 
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through voluntary codperation in commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture, with public ownership of monopolies, especially the 
great monopoly we call Government, the public ownership of 
which through direct legislation, direct nominations, propor- 
tional representation, and civil service reform is essential to real 
public ownership of anything else: public ownership, so far as 
necessary to protect the people from monopoly or secure the 
due diffusion of vital services, such as education, fire protec- 
tion, etc., and spontaneous association and federation the rest 
of the way. I desire the codperative commonwealth, but with 
as much voluntary codperation and as little legislation as prac- 
ticable. Maybe you call that Socialism, too? Very well; I 
do not care what the name is so long as we know exactly what 
the idea is. But I prefer to call it Mutualism, so as not to mix it 
up with the very different thing that is usually meant by Social- 
ism. There is no conflict between individualism and mutual- 
ism. It is only a question between aggressive individualism 
and codperative individualism. An ennobled manhood, under 
perfect liberty, must naturally and necessarily express itself 
in codperative institutions, just as an imperfect manhood nat- 
urally expresses itself in competition and conflict. 

There is great confusion in our civic thought to-day. We are 
in the Irish bull age of economic and political discussion. The 
emerald orator says: “All down the stream of time we see 
the footprints of an Almighty hand ;” and again, “I smell the 
rat, but I shall nip him in the bud.” Much of our economic 
thought belongs in the same class with these unsteady flights 
of entangled oratory. On the idiotorial pages of some of our 
newspapers, and even in the works of leading economists, there 
are statements that out-bull any bit of bovine humor ever perpe- 
trated by Mr. Dooley or any of his countrymen. 

Let us get our ideas clear of the fog, and deal with civic 
questions on their merits without prejudice or resistance, as we 
woxld deal with opportunities to make paying investments. 
Making better institutions is quite as important as making 
money. It is all-important in the manufacture of manhood 
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and civilization and is even a vital factor in money-making it- 
self. The lack of international arbitration has cost us 700 
millions in the last five years for the wars with Spain and the 
Philippines. The lack of industrial arbitration has cost us a 
hundred millions or more in the last few months, The remedi- 
able defects of government entail enormous losses. And the lack 
of coéperation is costing us billions of dollars every year. Let 
us do what we can to persuade the Public to use his power of 
observation and reflection, and establish laws and institutions 
that will hold industrial power a public trust as well as political — 
power, secure the management of business as well as civic 
affairs in the interest of all the people, and make it so dis- 
_ agreeable for men of selfish, aggressive monopolistic disposi- 
tion that they will conclude “it would be money in their pockets 
if they had never been born,” till.at last the world shall become 
so uncongenial to such spirits that they will refuse to be born at 
all. 
FRANK PARSONS. 
Boston, Mass. 


II. Our REAL MASTERS. 


HERE have been many strikes; but somehow this coal 

strike has thrown a limelight across our civilization. 

And really all we need is to see: men are not ill disposed but 

rather dull and indifferent. So, when all men get a real glimpse 
of truth much has been gained. 

We have had a glance at the Feudal State; it seems like a 
vision of the past. The miner toiling under the lord; held to 
the soil like an English villein, just living and serving; his 
children running their little lives in the same master’s mold. It 
is hardly even a benevolent feudalism. Mr. Baer is no sham 
baron; he has learned his noble lesson as lord of the Phila- 
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delphia & Reading RR. Co.: a fine type of feudalism, honest, 
brave, virile, the kind to which the servile instinctively doff 
their hats. We can hear his armor clank when he declares that 
the rights of the laboring men “will be cared for by the Christ- 
ian men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given the con- 
trol of the property interests of the country.” When the sec- 
tion of humanity over which God has given him jurisdiction 
protests against his particular kind of care he answers, quite 
regally, “The duty of the hour is not to waste time negotiating 
with the fomenters of this anarchy, but to do as was done in the 
war of the rebellion—restore the majesty of the law,” etc. Let 
the powerful care for the weak, and if the weak are not satisfied 
put them down by force. We can almost see this Duke of 
Alva lifting his jeweled sword, with its motto, “accipe sanctum 
gladium munus a Deo,” etc. 

But a not less interesting figure and even more significant 
is his “ludship,” Sir John Jackson, who administers justice in 
the United States Court for the Northern District of West Vir- 
ginia. When the leaders of the dissatisfied men are haled be- 
fore him at his command he describes them in his published 
opinion as “vampires that live and fatten on the honest labor of 
the coal miners.” “May I not respectfully ask the question,” he 
continues, “whether it is not time for our lawmakers to consider 
the question whether freedom of speech should not be so re- 
stricted by statutes as to suppress seditious sentiments? Are 
communism and anarchy, and all the dire evils which follow in 
the train of such people as you, who are preaching the most de- 
testable heresies and doctrines, to be protected by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? No; never, never, never!” Then 
Mother Jones, who pleads for justice to the miners, gets from 
his “ludship” a significant lecture. “I cannot forbear to express 
my great surprise that a woman of the apparent intelligence 
of Mrs. Jones should permit herself to be used as an instrument 
by designing and reckless agitators in accomplishing an object 
which is entirely unworthy of a good woman.” “There are 
many charities in life which are open to her, in which she could 
contribute largely to mankind in distress.” “It would have 
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been better far for her to follow the lines and the paths which 
the All-wise Being intended her sex should follow.” Yet on 
this very day of writing Mr. MacVeagh is solemnly cross-ex- 
amining Mr. Mitchell on the proposition that it is wrong to 
criticize the judges for their decisions. It will be perceived that 
his “ludship,” like Mr. Baer, does not hesitate to expound the 
policy of the All-wise Being; and he is as ready to encourage 
charity as Mr. Baer doubtless is to do it. They are sincere 
too; they do not know that the gulf between charity and justice 
is wide and unfathomable. 

These are merely sidelights on the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia situations. 

What a weird, almost demoniac response came to these 
medieval sentiments of Baer and his “ludship!” It quite shifts 
the scene and changes the characters. Baer was not concerned 
with the public; his “ludship” was trying to teach wisdom to 
the strikers. 

But up rolls a voice of thunder from multitudes who were 
not parties to the contest at all—strange and inconsequential : 
“We challenge your right to make us freeze.” While Mr. Baer 
is claiming property in the rights of men, men come in claiming 
rights to his property. Thousands who are quite indifferent 
whether the miner is under Mr. Baer’s heel or not are all at once 
protesting that he must use his property to keep them warm. 
New and startling claims, quite contrary to what feudalism 
has painfully preserved through the centuries. Very sudden, 
too ; the fire goes out, we shiver. and lo! we find that the owner 
of the coal mine owes us heat. 

The next thought seems so plain now (but oh, how hetero- 
dox it seemed before we shivered!): ‘Why should Mr. Baer 
and a few like him lock up from us the bounty of God; why 
should they even own it?” “If all men need coal, why should 
not all men own the coal?” “Why should we, then, not take 
this precious store and use it for the good of all?” 

Men have been teaching this very thing for years, who, by 
the way, did well to keep out of his “ludship’s” path. Parties 
and leaders who taught it seemed dangerous in the columns 
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of the feudal press. Just a shiver and even we are startled by 
the public’s demands. In the twinkling of an eye a great truth 
comes home to millions of men who have been sneering at its 
prophets. All thanks to Mr. Baer, who has turned prophecies 
and hopes into realities. 

But this is not the greatest of Mr. Baer’s services. Has he 
not also taught us the difference between genuine and bogus 
strenuosity? He surely has an article that is real; for he faces 
the President of the United States with defiance. His strenu- 
osity is not vented upon defenseless animals or feeble nations, 
but is whetted on the leader of the greatest nation on earth. 
A king of industry pitted against the President of a Republic! 
It is a fake contest ; the President looks at the king and his legs 
shake. One of them is said to be ailing, but the well one shakes 
too. 

If this nation does not from this scene in the White House 
learn who was master in the ceremonies, and who played the 
coward, then instruction is in vain. If any American admires 
the strenuosity of the leader of this great people, who grows 
limp at the defiance of a railroad president, he must indeed be a 
—well, not to be too severe—a Republican newspaper editor. 
Imagine the reception that Mr. Baer would have received from 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, or Abraham Lincoln. I 
for one citizen feel that the majesty of the nation suffered 
when its President humbly swallowed the defiance of this 
property-owner. 

The President stated truly that the three parties to the situ- 
ation were the operators, the miners, and the general public. 
The operators had Mr. Baer, and the miners Mr. Mitchell— 
both stanch champions; how pitiable was the defense of the 
general public! 

Here again the fine adjustment of the feudal system is in 
evidence ; it does not operate against the lord. The President 
of the United States has at his command all the powerful ma- 
chinery of the Department of Justice. An Attorney-General 
is the law officer of the Government, with subordinates and 
marshals in every district. The two State Governors who 
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were involved in this contest had similar powers and like 
attorneys-general ; yet not a move was made in any court. We 
find, however, that in the case of the U. S. vs. Haggerty, in 
which his “ludship” spoke as above quoted, Reese Blizzard, 
United States District Attorney, appeared in favor of a rule 
for contempt against the defendants. It was the same in the 
Debs case at Chicago—the Attorney-General and his district 
attorneys rushed troops and judges against the strikers, but 
none appeared in their favor. 

It is true that Mr. Morgan finally took alarm at public senti- 
ment and vouchsafed to the President the appointment of a tri- 
bunal of arbitration. But it is pitiable that the whole ma- 
chinery of government stood still while public indignation 
beat against Mr. Morgan. 

If the President had instructed the Attorney-General to pro- 
ceed for the relief of the public by asking the courts to ap- 
point receivers to operate the mines, the very act would have 
forced the impudent operators, not to arbitrate, but to settle 
with their miners. If the President had summoned Congress in 
extraordinary session and demanded immediate action, his mere . 
summons would have solved the difficulty. 

A Congressional committee found and reported in 1893 
that the miners were under monopolistic control; no fact is 
more notorious. The arrest of Mr. Baer and his associates 
for violation of the statutes of the United Sates (1893, chapter 
647) against unlawful monopolies would have restored some 
confidence that the law applies to the strong as well as the 
weak. Governors Stone and Odell had like powers; but ap- 
parently the machinery of justice has been thrown out of gear 
by Mr. Baer’s and Mr. Morgan’s touch. 

The Boston Herald lapsed one day into this explanation: 
“While equity proceedings have been resorted to in defense of 
the interests of the public when labor is involved, there is de- 
cided hesitancy to apply the same remedy when treating of evils 
due to corporate or capitalistic disregard of public rights.” It 
was this same hesitancy that afflicted President Roosevelt and 
his Attorney-General: it was as effective as a refusal. 
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Mr. Baer, railroad president, faces sec. 5, art. 17 of the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, which forbids common carriers from 
engaging directly or indirectly in mining. The State has the 
right of eminent domain to take the mines, and may cancel the 
charters of the railroads and mining companies by an act of 
the legislature ; but Governor Stone had only troops with which 
to meet the problem. 

The real masters of the governments and people have been 
disclosed in this affair; and in the light of the revelations it 
is not strange that Mr. Baer was bold, the President humble, 
and the people were dependent upon Mr. Morgan’s caution. 

It is not to be wondered at that the present arbitration com- 
mission appears to be sitting at the trial of miners and of 
trade-unionism, rather than vindicating in advance the right of 
labor to organize for its own defense. 

Some day we may hope for public officers who will “restore 
the majesty of the law” by enforcing it for the weak as well as 


the powerful. But so long as the feudal defiance finds the 
implements of justice without hands, we shall have these woful 
struggles between monopoly and labor, with the chances always 
in favor of the former. 


Gro. Frep. WILLIAMS. 
Boston, Mass. 


III. Strmzt A Democracy. 


HANK Heaven, we are still a Democracy! The result of 

the recent coal strike has demonstrated this. A Democ- 

racy is a government in which the people, the common people, 
actually rule. The issue raised in the coal strike, thanks to the 
clear-sightedness of John Mitchell and the strength of the men 
in living up to his advice, was not between order and disorder ; 
it was not as to the employment of union or non-union men; 
it was not, save incidentally, as to who should own or operate 
the coal mines, or the price to be charged the public, or the rate 
of wages, or any of those matters. The issue was, Shall dif- 
ferences between employers and employees be settled by arbi- 
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tration between men or organizations chosen by each side as 
their delegates or representatives? The coal mine operators 
said they would settle with the men individually; the miners 
said that such settlements were no settlements, and wattted“ar- 
bitration. This issue, being kept clearly before the public, won 
the people to it, and it became the issue at stake. On this issue 
the people won, and the coal mine operators and railroads were 
beaten. This proves that we are still a Democracy. 

Beyond all question, this is a government by law and not by 
ukase, edict, or decree. Even law-breakers recognize this when 
they strive to hide their law-breaking by hypocrisy. The 
monopolists recognize it when they strive to control legislatures. 
The power that makes the laws governs the land. Legislatures 
enact laws in our country. The power that controls legislatures 
really makes the laws. Who or what is that power? 

On matters not involving large financial interests, such as 
laws against petty thieving, violence, assaults, etc., our legis- 
latures usually exercise common sense and give us fairly good 
laws. An honest lobbyist, sincerely advocating a measure of 
this character, is sure at least of a courteous hearing before a 
legislature and can frequently get his law passed. Thus tem- 
perance organizations have repeatedly lobbied through valuable 
educational laws, but have at once encountered a stone wall 
when their desired laws antagonized a large financial interest 
such as the brewers’. But these laws fall naturally into two 
classes: those punishing crime (the criminals in our land are 
less than one-half of one per cent. of the population; hence, 
these laws directly concern very few people), and secondly 
unimportant measures. The whole of this class of laws rarely 
concerns directly the average man. 

On a few great questions on which the people are nearly 
unanimous, the legislatures and executives obey the people— 
sometimes honestly and willingly, sometimes unwillingly; but 
with fear and trembling do the politicians obey the people on 
the great questions on which the public mind is made up. 
These questions are few and rare, but immensely important 
when they do arise. 
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On the great intermediate class of laws and public questions, 
the financial interests of our country control our legislatures 
and really make the laws—and thus govern the land. This 
they do either by coarse bribery or more frequently by subtle 
influences and the social “pull.” A legislator comes from the 
upper class—from the people who have money. His friends 
are interested in various enterprises. It seems to him the most 
natural thing in the world that laws should be passed that 
would benefit his friends; hence, without any open corruption 
on his part, he votes for laws benefiting only a small class. 

This great intermediate class of laws and executive acts 
embraces more than nine-tenths—in fact, I think it might be 
said that at present it embraces more than ninety-nine per cent. 
—of the public business of impertance. On this public 
business depends the welfare of the country. These laws and 
acts are so numerous and important that often earnest men can 
see no others, and despairingly say the country is wholly gov- 
ermned by the financial interests and that instead of being a 
democracy we are a plutocracy complete and thorough. 

At times this seems true. Then along comes a great occasion, 
like this coal strike, that stirs the hearts of the people, and their 
influence dominates. Politicians rise up and hasten to do their 
bidding. “Divine right” corporation presidents find suddenly 
that the scepter has slipped from their grasp, and that the 
politicians who have always bowed to their nod no longer obey 
them, but obey a mightier power. Aghast, they realize that 
there is such a power—stronger than that of money—and that 
we are still a Democracy. 

To the earnest soul who has down-heartedly felt that the 
chains of a new slavery, an economic despotism, were being 
welded closer and fiimer, the ending of this coal strike 
comes as a breath of fresh air in some stifling dungeon. 
He, too, realizes that on great things this is still a Democracy ; 
hence, if the people can be educated and awakened on the lesser 
but tremendously important public affairs, this can be made a 
complete Democracy, and that will be a long step toward the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. 
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The average man, who generally accepts what is, with a 
deadly apathy, has had developed in him by the events of this 
coal strike a realization of two facts: first, the closely-knit and 
wonderfully strong organization of our economic rulers and 
their fewness and autocratic temper; second, that when the 
people are aroused they can rule our rulers. The average man 
has had brought home to him that this is still a Democracy with 
latent powers largely unknown and usually unused, and that 
he is one of this great social organism with individual rights 
and individual duties. He has begun to grasp the idea of the 
social consciousness, and never again will he be quite one of 
the “dumb, driven cattle” that he has been. 

All honor in this strike to three parties: First, honor to 
John Mitchell, the leader who led and yet obeyed. At the 
proper time, he never failed to give his carefully thought out 
opinions and the reasons for them; and his advice was almost 
invariably good advice, appealing to the higher nature of the 
men yet withal far-sighted and shrewd ; but on the one or two 
occasions when it was not followed he was democrat enough 
cheerfully to accept his people’s will and sink his own and serve 
his men. Honor to John Mitchell, who was always ready to 
sink his self, his future, his personality, if thereby he could 
serve his men; who was the most important servant and not 
the boss of the miners’ organization ; who worked patiently day 
and night at innumerable details; who knew when. to hold his 
tongue and when to speak; but who, above all, was clear- 
sighted to choose the impregnable fortress of arbitration, and 
strong to hold that fortress and not allow either the hot-heads 
among his friends to draw the miners out of this fortress on 
to the defenseless ground of violence and disorder, where the 
miners would have surely been beaten, or on the other hand 
succumb to the insidious but strong forces of social and busi- 
ness influence and corruption. 

Secondly, honor to the men who struck; to the rank and file 
who, down in the valley where they could not get the inspira- 
tion of a wide outlook, hung together so firmly and nobly, and 
above all because they preserved the peace and would not, save 
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with rare exceptions, do violence. Turbulence, disorder, anar- 
chy was the battle-field that the railroads wished. There they 
could have beaten the men. If there had been any considerable 
amount of disorder it would have been magnified (the little 
there was was grossly exaggerated), the public sympathy alien- 
ated, and the strike would have been a failure. Yet to eager 
men the mere sitting still with folded hands is far harder than 
action, even if injudicious. 

Thirdly, honor to our courageous President, who, though he 
must have realized the political necessity that lay on him and 
the Republican party for action, sincerely strove to end the 
strike peaceably and succeeded. 

I come very near including a fourth party in this honor list 
—President Baer of the Reading railroad. No single utter- 
ance did so much to clarify and enlighten the public mind as 
to the attitude of the employers as his “divine right” letter, It 
showed the public the autocratic, monarchic temper of the 
coal railroad heads. It was a colossal blunder from a tactical 
standpoint, but one that only a thoroughly sincere and honest 
man could make. Baer believed what he wrote at that time. 
Possibly he does not believe it now, but that is immaterial. 
That letter did more service to the miners than any single 
utterance of Mitchell or of any one else. 

What are the lessons of the strike? Three. 

First: Every workingman should not only belong to his 
trade organization but be active in it. Without an organization, 
this strike could not have taken place. With a new or weak 
one it would soon have degenerated into disorder, and then sure 
failure. 

Second: Let every man, particularly every workman, 
cherish the ballot. To the average man it often seems as if 
he usually had a choice of evils, and that there was not much 
use in voting. But let him never give up the ballot. Its in- 
direct effects are marvelous. Do you suppose that Quay and 
Stone in Pennsylvania, or Platt and Odell in New York, would 
have striven to end the strike if there had not been a strong 
probability that their party would have been beaten at the 
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polls if something definite had not been done? Not at all. 
Even Roosevelt might have been a shade less eager, and he 
certainly would not have had the vantage-ground with the poli- 
ticians of his own party, if the miners and their sympathizers 
had had no votes. Let the workingmen cleave unto their 
ballots, and use them as discriminatingly as possible. 

Third: If on an occasional great thing, such as this coal 
strike, the people can have their way, they can have it on the 
individually lesser but in the aggregate far more important 
public affairs of daily interest. The great middle class of laws 
that I have spoken of as being manipuiated in the interests of the 
small wealthy class can be made in the interests of the whole 
people, if the whole people only wish it and know their power. 
Of the three essentials for this, the desire to have public affairs 
done in the interests of the whole people, the knowledge how 
to do this and the knowledge of their own power to do it, the 
mass of the people already have the first—vaguely perhaps, 
and vitiated by the many special favors given to special classes ; 
but they do desire “equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none.” The second essential—how to accomplish this—can 
only be settled as each case comes up by methods adapted to 
that special case; and these methods will largely have to be 
learned by experimenting and numerous failures. The third 
essential—the knowledge of their own power—has been most 
emphatically taught the people by this coal strike. This knowl- 
edge I place as the greatest benefit of the coal strike to the 
public. Direct Legislation, the Initiative and the Referen- 
dum, is the instrument through which the power of the people 
is to work. It is the means by which power can be applied. 
It is the megaphone by which the voices of many individuals 
may be gathered into one—into the voice of the social organ- 
ism, tremendous and overpowering, issuing commands that 
will be obeyed. And then instead of saying hopefully, but with 
only a limited application, “Still a Democracy,” we can exult in 
a thorough Democracy. | | 

ELTWEED PoMEROY. 

East Orange, N. J. 























IV. Tue Strike AND THE CONSUMER. 


HE vital issue raised by the coal strike and the scarcity 
of coal is, whether it is right that the price of coal to the 
consumer shall be fixed arbitrarily by either mine-owner or 
mine-worker. Our civilization has been built up on the as- 
sumption that commodities will be supplied in proportion to the 
demand and at about the cost of production. We have been 
rudely awakened to the fact that the price of coal has been far 
in excess of the actual cost of mining and transportation, that 
the only limit to exactions from the consumer is his ability to 
pay, and that he may be brought to terms by the simple device 
of entirely shutting off his supply of heat. 

The price of most commodities is fixed by competition. 
Where competition is free, if profits become excessive or the 
price of labor unusually high in any field, capital will seek in- 
vestment and laborers seek employment in that field until the 
normal level is reached. If it were not for monopoly this pro- 
cess would always take place, to the general benefit. But in 
the case of coal the railroad companies have bought up vast 
tracts of coal lands, which they hold out of use for the purpose 
of restricting production and thereby raising the price to the 
consumer of the coal they do mine, and of diminishing the 
chances of employment and thereby lowering wages. 

This brings us to the consideration of a fundamental question 
scarcely touched on in the public press. That is, What con- 
stitutes rightful property? 

If the coal mines are rightfully the property of the present 
owners,—if coal still in the earth, to which human labor has not 
yet been applied, can rightfully be the property of any indi- 
vidual,—then the coal barons are entirely right in their strenu- 
ous contention that “there is nothing to arbitrate.” If the un- 
mined coal is their rightful property, then they may either mine 
it or leave it in the earth for so long a time as they choose. 
That which belongs to a man he may use as he pleases, so long 
as he does not trespass upon others in such. use; and he may 
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certainly refuse to use it at all, or demand whatever price he 
chooses for allowing others to use it. 

But there is an essential difference between certain forms 
of what is now considered property. Natural resources and 
opportunities, the raw materials of the universe by which and 
from which we must live, cannot rightfully be the subjects of 
absolute ownership; and though some of them must of ne- 
cessity be individually possessed in order that they may be 
used, the community has a right to dictate the terms of such 
possession, and those terms, to be just, must be such as will 
give the possessors no advantage over their fellow-men by 
reason of such possession. 

This is the doctrine that Henry George proclaimed. The 
Single Tax is simply a practical method of equalizing the ad- 
vantages of locations and resources of differing values in ac- 
cordance with these principles. 

The production of coal is artificially limited by the railroad 
corporations that have come to own or control go per cent. of 
the anthracite coal land. They are enabled to hold much of 
this land out of use because of the very low assessments of un- 
used coal lands. In many instances land worth a thousand dol- 
lars an acre and upward is assessed at its surface or farming 
value of two or three dollars an acre. Merely to increase as- 
sessments under present laws would not be an adequate remedy, 
since it wouid so increase the amount of the assessment roll 
that the tax-rate would fall to a low point. 

But an assessment at full value, and a tax upon that value 
equal to that levied upon other forms of property, would force 
a great deal of idle coal land into use. The production of coal 
would increase and the price of coal would fall until the price 
to the consumer would simply be the cost of mining and of 
transportation, while the increased demand for labor would 
raise the miners’ wages. The value of coal lands would of 
course decline as the price of coal went down, until the poorest 
mining land needed to supply the demand for coal would have 
no value. The only value that would then attach to coal lands 
would be due to the relative ease of extracting coal. In short, 
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the abolition of the present power of monopoly to levy a tribute 
atnounting to at least half of the retail price of coal would 
both lower the price of coal to the consumer and increase the 
wages received by the worker. 

At present transportation is a very important factor in the 
price of coal. The railroads in the anthracite region have arbi- 
trarily fixed freight rates at a point where the individual op- 
erators were unable to compete with the coal-mining railroads ; 
many individual owners have been forced to sell their holdings 
to the railroads, and the few who remain are subject to rail- 
road dictation as to the amount and price of their output. How 
complete is the power of the railroads, and how enormous the 
tribute they exact, was told by Thomas P. Fowler, president 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, who testified 
in 1900 that if an independent road, whose construction he was 
opposing, was built into the mining region, “anthracite coal 
would be a drug on the New York market at two dollars a 
ton.” - 

No permanent solution of the coal problem can be had until 
the private ownership of railed highways is abolished, and 
every one is privileged to haul coal or to have it hauled at equal 
rates. When these highways are open to all, and the monopoly 
value is taxed out of coal lands, it will neither be necessary nor 
desirable for the Government to go into the mining business. 

Under free conditions, if mine operators refuse to pay fair 
wages, or overcharge for coal, or attempt to restrict production, 
other men will go into the business of mining coal; for there 
will be plenty of unused coal lands available. It would be 
possible, too, for the miners to form codperative associations 
and go into the mining business for themselves. And the possi- 
bility of this would tend to keep up wages. 

The coal question cannot be satisfactorily settled until the 
entire problem of land and labor is equitably adjusted. -So 
long as economic injustices continue, to remedy one injustice 
will only intensify other injustices. 

Botton HALL. 

New York. 
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V. VIOLENCE AND ARBITRATION. 


LL that some good people could see in the coal strike was 
the violence of a few of the strikers or their friends. 
The only question for them was how to put an end to the dis- 
order. This is clearly an unreasonable frame of mind. If an 
issue exists between two great sections of the community it 
is foolish for us to be diverted from our efforts to settle it by 
the irrelevant fact of the bad behavior of an insignificant num- 
ber of the parties on one side. On the contrary, if an issue 
takes so firm a hold of men’s hearts as to lead to violence, there 
is all the more reason for probing it to the quick. But, aside 
from this obvious truth, it was abundantly proved that more 
crimes of violence occurred in the anthracite region before the 
strike began, and that as a rule the strikers had been remarkably 
peaceable throughout. 

Those who condemn most severely the men who had recourse 
to violence might well indulge in the sensation of putting them- 
selves in their places. Fancy yourself engaged in a great strug- 
gle for the improvement of the condition of your class. You 
are apparently upon the point of success when other men of 
your own class come in and bring to naught all your endeavors, 
which in a large sense were for their benefit as well as your 
own. Perhaps you would not throw a brick at them. But if 
you did, I should say that of all kinds of murderous violence 
it was the most excusable, and that the workman who, short of 
starving his family, was willing to take the bread out of your 
mouth and dash to the ground the hopes of his own fellow- 
workmen was the meanest and most contemptible of men. And 
let us remember, too, that the oversupply of the labor market 
was the result of the importation by the coal companies of large 
numbers of foreign “cheap” laborers in excess of the demand, 
and also of their monopoly of the coal fields, vast portions of 
which are purposely kept unused. 

Mr. Hewitt went a little deeper than those who merely criti- 
cized violence. He “viewed with alarm” the building up of a 
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great labor monopoly that would dominate the land. There 
would be force in this argument if the labor monopoly were the 
only one appearing above the horizon. It is almost inconceiva- 
ble that a man of ability discussing the coal strike from the 
point of view of monopoly should ignore the coal and trauis- 
portation monopoly that lies at the root of the trouble; yet this 
is precisely what Mr. Hewitt did. I clip the following fable 
from Life, as it seems to sum up the situation in a few words: 


“Once upon a time a Righteous Citizen witnessed a Combat 
between a Big Man and a Small Boy. The Big Man laid about 
him mightily and smote the Small Boy hip and thigh, who upon 
the Tip of his Toes could not reach the Big Man’s waistband. 

“ ‘Hold,’ cried the Righteous Citizen, as the Big Man pro- 
ceeded to sit down upon the Small Boy. ‘It is not a Fair Fight! 
The Small Boy is hitting the Big Man below the Belt!’ ” 


Mr. Hewitt sees nothing but the monopoly of labor, which 
at worst is a feeble imitation of the monopoly of coa! lands and 
railway privileges. He talks of the danger to a “free market,” 
as if the miner had had a free market since the combine spread 
its tentacles over the anthracite region. In the name of logic 
he must either attack all monopolies, and the coal ring among 
them, or else approve of the principle and withdraw his animad- 
versions against the attempt to monopolize labor. 

For my part I am opposed to all monopoly, but I believe that 
it is better for the public to have the field occupied by two 
jealous rival monopolies than by any one all-powerful one. As 
soon as the labor trust is strong enough to supplant Wall Street 
in the control of courts and legislatures, I shall be ready to join 
Mr. Hewitt in a crusade against it ; but such a possibility seems a 
long way off. And if, which is much more likely, capital and 
labor in the best organized industries come together and patch 
up a lasting truce for the purpose of fleecing the public and di- 
viding the spoils, then also I shall be prepared to take part in a 
campaign against the twin tyrant. And it is evident, is it not, 
that a permanent understanding between capital and labor, so 
long as either of them has a monopoly, would work injury 
to the public? So long as monopoly exists—that is, the arbi- 
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trary power to fix prices—it is unwise to desire a durable peace 
between capital and labor. 

For this reason, so long as the foundation of monopoly is un- 
touched, arbitration must be more or less of a makeshift. It 
means, however, the gradual substitution of conflicts of ar- 
gument for conflicts of brute force, and eventually we may 
expect to have monopoly itselfi—the banking monopoly, the 
transportation monopoly, the tariff monopoly, the coal monopo- 
ly, the land monopoly—submitted to some kind of peaceful 
arbitrament. Meanwhile we must remember that the arbi- 
tration of lesser questions can never be a finality, and that the 
victory of the principle in the late strike is rather a victory for 
good manners than the settlement of any fundamental issue. 

Three important points were, however, established by the 
strike: First, that the mining of coal is not a private matter 
between employer and employed. Logic will require us to ex- 
tend this principle to all industries that involve monopoly. 
Second, that workmen have a right to select their own spokes- 
men and representatives. An employer is “treating with his 
own men” when he receives their agent, whether such agent 
be the head of a labor union or not. And third, that when there 
is a serious dispute between large bodies of men there is always 
something to arbitrate. 

On this last head Mr. Hewitt laid down the rule that there 
are questions that a man cannot properly consent to arbitrate. 
I have not his argument before me, but I think he said that if 
a man comes into your house and offers to arbitrate the title 
of it with you, you are bound in honor to refuse. Now, it so 
happens that the law requires you to arbitrate this very question 
with any one who chooses to raise it. Anybody who wishes to 
can serve you with a writ of ejectment, and you are obliged 
to try the question of the title of your house in court, and if 
you have a good title the prospect does not frighten you. The 
people who object to arbitration are usually those who are 
aware of some defect in their title. There are various ways 
in which a man can force you to arbitrate your right to your 
wife or your children before judge or jury as the law now 
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stands. What are the cases that a man cannot honestly arbi- 
trate? Surely only those that might require him to do a dis- 
honorable act; and to yield up your rights after a frank ex- 
amination into them is not dishonorable. Mr. Hewitt’s idea 
seems to be that we cannot be expected to arbitrate when we 
are sure we are right. But those are precisely the questions 
that a man can consent to arbitrate with the least risk, for if 
he is certainly right it will be easy to convince the judge of it. 
It is when we fear we are wrong that we have most reason for 
rejecting arbitration. 

The real grievance in the coal regions lies far deeper than 
the questions on the surface that are bandied between operators 
and miners. The facts are that the life of a miner is a miserable 
and grimy life, in the mine and in his home. Mr. Hewitt so 
described it in 1884. He then said: “When I saw that men 
who worked a whole day away from the light of heaven, and 
who took their lives in their hands every time they entered the 
pit, are housed in hovels such as the lordly owners of the mines 
would refuse to stable their cattle in, then I felt that something 
was wrong in the condition of the American laborer.” Mr. 
Hewitt was right, and there is still something wrong in the con- 
dition of the American laborers; and the fact that they rise up 
against it, even with violence, is a sign that the spirit of John 
Hampden and Patrick Henry is not yet extinct. The 
“Christian men” like Mr. Baer, who, with the backing of the 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, wish to be allowed to dole 
out small doses of justice as if it were charity, are on the old 
reactionary side with Laud and Strafford and Lord North, 
and the world will not stand still for them. It is indeed sad 
that the only quasi-official declaration of the Church should 
have sunk so far below the level of public and secular opinion 
and should have consequently fallen impotent and discredited 
from the lips of the narrow-minded prelate who pronounced it. 

The plain facts of the coal trade are that coal that costs the 
mine-owners and railways $1.87 at New York sells there for 
$5 and $6 a ton in ordinary times. This enormous profit, with 
a small deduction for the retail dealer’s commission, goes into 
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the pockets of the monopoly, and the taking of it is as much a 
crime as if the flesh and blood of the miners and breaker-boys 
were minted into coin. It is money screwed out of the 
wretchedness of fellow-men, and it would be as honorable to 
draw enormous profits from small-pox hospitals or from the 
necessities of plague-ridden communities. It is intolerable that 
the growth of great fortunes should be fertilized by human 
misery. 

The weapon that makes this exploitation possible is monopoly. 
The commission that President Roosevelt has appointed should 
go to the root of the matter and point out how this monopoly 
can be destroyed and every workman assured the full value 
of his labor. If it cannot be done without public ownership 
of the mines and railways, public ownership will have to come. 
Mr. Roosevelt deserves the highest praise for his courageous 
and successful intervention. What a grand tribune of the 
people he would make if he could only get the idea out of his 
head that we can become great by taking away other pecples’ 
liberties and that big battle-ships are more valuable to a nation 
than big ideas! His greatest predecessors, Washington and 
Lincoln, made their reputations on the side of freedom, and, if 
his heart were only sufficiently touched with the new age-spirit 
of human brotherhood to appreciate the practical slavery of 
the great mass of wage-earners to-day, he might take the lead 
in a cause beside which those of our Revolution and Civil War 
dwindle into insignificance. One of the greatest opportunities 
for strenuous life that were ever offered to man lies open 
before him, and it is sad to think that he will probably fail to 
see it. 


Ernest H. Crossy. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 














THE PREACHER AS A LEADER OF MEN. 


66 LL the world loves a lover,” said the greatest prompter 

of philosophic thought that America ever produced. 
The statement contained in the quotation is possibly true, yet 
some allowance must be made for Emerson’s fondness for epi- 
grams. But the lover does not exist because the world loves 
him. If the world were perfectly indifferent to him, as may be 
the case, he would love just the same. He loves because the 
object of his love exists. Loveliness demands the lover. It 
beckons him with a thousand hands; it smiles upon him with 
a thousand eyes. Likewise humanity with ardent entreaty in- 
vites the preacher. The thousand voices of the soul of Human- 
ity, crying as one voice out of an aching void, into the desert of 
the Unknown, “Tell me how,” or “Tell me why,” have pro- 
duced both the prophet and preacher, and the false prophet and 
impostor. The former, prompted by love and a desire to serve, 
dug into the heart of God, where he read the message of truth 
revealed ; the latter, prompted by selfish ambition and a desire 
to rule, forged his message of deceit out of the falsehood of his 
own soul. The former read the message of truth, reflected it 
from his soul’s clear mirror, and threw it a beacon-light upon 
the path of men; and it guided them to an altar having the in- 
scription, ““Love to God is Service to Men.” 

Upon this altar no blood was sprinkled, and from it no smoke 
arose. Wreaths of sacrifice called self-denial crowned its top; 
the flowers of fraternity bloomed about its base and filled the 
air with their fragrance. The light of Truth illumined all the 
scene and made it holy. Man worshiped there, and loved his 
brother there, and felt no loss of paradise. It was paradise. 
The latter drew his message from the fire of self-love in the 
forge of bigotry, and as he drew it forth it glowed like red iron 
in the night—and it took the form of a sword. Men followed 
the sword, for they were in darkness and the sword was 
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gloved. They followed it gladly, for, like a will-o’-the-wisp, it 
led them back into their native marsh of superstition. There 
it took the form of a serpent, and glided under an altar having 
the inscription, “Love to God consists in Binding the Thought 
of Men.” 

Revelation, Inspiration, Orthodoxy, Inquisition—these words 
were inscribed about the altar’s base. No fragrance was there, 
for the altar stood under the shadow of the upas tree of hate. 
There was no light upon the altar, but smoke curled from its 
gloomy top and blood was sprinkled upon its steps. Man bound 
his brother there, and called it worship; and ofttimes there he 
burned his brother for thinking some of God’s lesser thoughts 
after Him. Men stood in the presence of this altar and dis- 
puted the question, “Where was the ancient site of Paradise?” 
But it seemed not to occur to their gloomy minds to discuss the 
question, “How shall we build a present paradise?” Blind 
guides and sightless followers! They also debated the question, 
“Where is Hell?” and knew not that they stood within its 
portals. 

Humanity, like sheep, follow a leader; and while the relig- 
ious principle, or even superstition, remains an element in the 
nature of man, neither the true prophet nor the false prophet 
will lack followers. Moody will have his converts, and Dowie 
will have his dupes. In addition to these two classes of fol- 
lowers, there must be mentioned another class—who are not 
less religious and love God not less because they love Him 
more intelligently—who will follow Fiske “Through Nature 
up to God.” And these, aided by the many religious sidelights 
that necessarily fall upon their paths, will reach their desired 
destination none the less surely because they choose to travel 
a road of thought that is not so well beaten—neither is it so 
hard, and dry, and dusty—as many another line about which 
for centuries has been heard the cry, “This is the only way to 
God.” 

There exist to-day at least three classes of hearers, which 
may be named the crazy, the credulous, and the critical. 

To the first class belong the fanatics, of narrow scope but 
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great nervousness, who become the victims of every new “Sec- 
ond Christ” or “Second Elijah” that may appear. 

The second, or credulous class, constitute the average follow- 
ing of the average preacher, and compose the larger part of the 
membership of present-day Evangelical churches. In matters 
not religious, this class could not generally be called credulous, 
because, in matters not religious, their thought has not been 
bound. But in religion they have been taught that “unbelief is 
sin.” And this principle thus expressed has been a crown of 
thorns that priestcraft, Protestant as well as Roman, has 
pressed with fiendish delight upon many an intellectual brow, 
to the agony of many a soul who loved God not less than did 
the priest, but with a more discriminating and therefore a 
worthier love. Limited space forbids a lengthy discussion of 
this topic; but priestcraft needs to be reminded that, possibly 
in the sight of God, apistia, or lack of faith, representing a 
negative condition, an absence of spiritual force, may be de- 
plorable, while unbelief existing as a positive mental state, the 
result of mental exercise in the effort to “prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good,” may be commendable. 

The critical faculty exists as a light in the soul, not as a 
shadow—the claims of monks, medieval and modern, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. This may be heresy, but it will have to 
become orthodoxy if the Church is ever to have the sincerest 
support of that element most powerful in the intellectual life 
of the world, and known as the critical class. But hitherto the 
Church has waged war against this class as if the analytic mind, 
the mark of highest civilization, were conclusive evidence of 
darkest heathendom. 

A large part of the old-fashioned sermon is argumentative, 
the effort being to establish proof of religious dogma and con- 
vict the unbeliever for unbelief of the same. Ninety per cent. 
of such sermons, subjected to such analysis and rebuttal as 
every argument in a court of law must stand, will break down 
most ridiculously. Under such circumstances, the hearer will 
learn that he can enjoy himself more if he ceases to be critical 
and becomes credulous. Consequently, he learns, consciously 
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or unconsciously, to chloroform his critical faculties before the 
sermon begins, and thus escapes the cruel and unusual punish- 
ment meted out to some men of analytic mind whenever they 
hear a conventional minister. 

The critical class is the frugal class, and time is also the ob- 
ject of their frugality. This class is not much given to church- 
going; but it is not the class that never went. They ceased to 
attend religious service only after they had wearied of wordy 
disquisitions barren of spiritual force. They left the church in 
which they had been reared as men who had sought to find a 
spiritual leader and had found an intellectual automaton, who in 
the early days of his ministry had been effectually discouraged 
from trying to think any thought that Wesley had not spoken 
or Fletcher written in the days when doctrine was founded or 
cast. These men, who left thus disappointed, are not them- 
selves natural leaders, or we would have a thousand schools of 
so-called free thought where there is now one. Disappointed 
as those who came seeking figs and found only leaves, these 
same men, every one of whom honors God and loves Christ, 
are hoping that the time of figs may yet arrive. They expect 
a time to come when Christianity will throw off her mummified 
wrappings and become a force in the social life of the age 
rather than a factor in its metaphysical speculations. The 
preacher who can sympathize with this element, and lead it, 
will utilize the mightiest social force to-day unused. 

What do these men want to hear? They want to hear the 
truth as much as does the most ignorant sinner on the mourners’ 
bench. But there is this difference—they can discern a claim 
unsubstantiated, and the ignorant sinner cannot. Preach prin- 
ciples and their application, and the critical class is the first 
to be interested. Christian principles are moral axioms, which 
the deepest thinkers comprehend most fully. Only an ignor- 
amus asks that an axiom be proved. 

“Tell us how to apply the teachings of Jesus for the salva- 
tion of this world!” is a cry that comes from this age as loudly 
as it has ever come from any age since Peter said, “Lord, to 
whom shall we go, for thou alone hast the words of life?” And 
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that preacher is on the way to largest service and truest leader- 
ship who will announce: “I have done with dogma; I delve in 
its dust no more; I will tantalize no thoughtful mind by con- 
tending for an irrational tradition; but henceforth my aim 
shal] be Christianity so applied that the largest possible multi- 
tude may have largest life, in this world and in the world to 
come.” And in the providence of God the time may not be 
beyond the horizon of this generation when even the Evangeli- 
cal Church shall welcome, and recognize his call to preach, that 
student who comes confessing: “Brethren, I have sought to 
learn from the Man of Galilee; I have prayed for a pure heart, 
so that I might see God; I have not burned the midnight oil to 
study an ancient book and weep over its pages, nor do I believe 
it all infallible; but I have walked where my brethren walk so 
that I might know the weary way they toil, and oft with tear- 
blinded eyes have I beheld where the son of man toils up new 
Calvaries, bearing his cross to-day ; and I have lain with one ear 
upon the bosom of Humanity, where I have heard it whisper 
its hopes and groan forth its yearnings, and while thus I lay 
I have listened also to hear the voice of God. And I have heard 
until my heart is bursting with a message unto men.” When 
Orthodoxy no longer— 
“From the grave of the old prophets 
Steals the funeral lamps away, 
To light the martyr fagots 
’Round the prophets of to-day ;” 
—then even the Evangelical Church may welcome such a one 
with a warm hand. And then only will the most thoughtful and 
earnest thinkers feel perfect confidence in the highest intel- 
lectual and moral leadership of the preacher. 
Otto L. Dreys. 
Detroit, Mich. 





THE DIVINE QUEST. 
(Number Four.) 


FUNDAMENTAL FRATERNAL MOVEMENTS OF THE PRESENT. 


I. 


HE revolutionary period whose physical expression reached 

its climax in the closing decade of the eighteenth century 

had not only overthrown the absurd “divine right of kings” 
fetish and sounded the knell of absolutism throughout all west- 
ern Europe, but it also emancipated the brain of millions of 
people from the bondage of superstition and reverence for 
ancient but oppressive customs, practises, and usages by which 


classes had enslaved the masses, and which often chained reason 
in the prison-house of fear. 

It was a new world that emerged from the revolutionary 
baptism of blood and flame. Science, religion, music, philos- 
ophy, and literature felt the generous sap of new life. The 
winter time—the long winter time—of superstition and op- 
pression had been broken up, and civilization hailed a new 
day. Humanity had taken one more upward step in its slow 
and halting ascent. 

At length in France—the storm center of the European 
revolution—the “Man on Horseback” appeared, and the demo- 
cratic aspirations were arrested in many ways as they were 
arrested in the English revolution that ended the reign of 
Charles I., after Cromwell assumed dictatorial power. But, 
though to outward seeming Napoleon’s ascendency marked a 
violent reactionary movement, in many respects the Corsican 
conqueror contributed to the demolition of the old order. The 
overthrow of dynasty after dynasty broke the spell that chained 
millions of minds, and in some cases—as, for example, in the 
conquering of Spain—it led to the great revolutions under 
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Boliver and San Martin that liberated the Andean nations of 
South America from Spanish rule; while in many of the mon- 
archies overthrown by Napoleon the very destruction of the old 
régime gave new life and power to the friends of liberty, 
fraternity, and justice. And, though the revolutionary move- 
ment had been outwardly arrested, the undercurrent of new life 
flowed on until the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
when revolutionary agitations became manifest throughout 
western Europe. These not infrequently found outward ex- 
pression in open revolt, but for the most part a general educa- 
tional agitation and social ferment extended for almost a quarter 
of a century, culminating or finding physical expression in the 
revolutions of ’48 on the Continent, and in the rise of Chartism 
in England. 

It was not, however, in the violent and turbulent expressions 
of this period of revolt that the social unrest and the deep, un- 
satisfied yearnings of the age for wider freedom and juster 
conditions were most strikingly manifested. The colleges were 
rife with the spirit of democracy as never before. In literature 
the movement known as Romanticism assumed commanding 
proportions. It was “a protest against literary servitude,” and 
under the leadership of Victor Hugo it exerted a modifying and 
salutary influence upon literature and was preéminently a cry 
for freedom and truth—for the freer and more untrammeled 
expression of the ideal. 

Following upon the heels of Romanticism came Richard 
Wagner, a mighty child of protest and son of progress, who 
waged war against the conventional opera because it was at 
once artificial, soulless, and corpse-like, possessing neither 
potency of life, growth, nor inspiration. In arraigning the 
opera Wagner said, “It ignores the needs of the soul and seeks 
to gratify the eye and ear alone.” Like Victor Hugo, the 
young musical master encountered a storm of abuse, calumny, 
and ridicule, and like Hugo he was exiled from his fatherland 
because of loyalty and active service in behalf of democracy. 

The literary and musical revolution was eclipsed by the 
marvelous discoveries made in the field of physical science 
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and the wonderful strides taken by inventive geniuses. A 
great wave of humanism also swept over Europe; while in the 
domain of social science and economics great herald voices of 
progress—forerunners and prophets of a new epoch, champions 
of a freer, juster, and more fraternal order—were heard on 
every hand. In the United States the prophets of progress 
addressed their attention especially to the overthrow of slavery, 
but in Europe social conditions engrossed the attention of many 
of the noblest thinkers. There, it is true, there was no chattel 
slavery, but the revolutions had failed to enfranchise the prole- 
tariat, and the condition of the millions was pitiable in the 
extreme. 

One of the earliest and most powerful of these prophet souls 
was the Italian philosopher and patriot, Giuseppe Mazzini. 
He more than any other individual awakened a noble discon- 
tent in the Italian mind and created a passion for union that 
ultimately found expression, though not in the way the great 
philosopher desired. Mazzini more than any other man broke 
the ancient spell of superstition that made progress toward 
democracy and fraternalism well-nigh impossible. His activity 
in behalf of democracy led to his banishment in the early 
thirties, and most of his exile was spent in London, where 
he labored incessantly for the association of the human units 
into a great brotherhood of workers; and his teachings have 
exerted a profound influence over the more progressive and 
conscientious element throughout Christendom. He was in a 
large way a voice crying for essential Christianity—for justice 
and brotherhood in the wilderness of reactionary and egoistic 
thought. He was an iconoclastic prophet of progress who 
failed to form or found any distinct revolutionary school, but 
his masterful thought and teachings did much toward further- 
ing the sentiment in favor of Christian Socialism in Engiand 
and of codperative and social progress there and elsewhere. 

The revolutionary agitation of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century found expression—as has been frequently the 
case when great altruistic and humanistic waves have swept 
over the brain of civilization—in two groups of phenomena: 
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one superficial, violent, and explosive, and the other silent, 
profound, far-reaching, and fundamental in character. The 
former was evidenced in the various sporadic and premature 
revolts and revolutions and the incendiary agitation of the 
second quarter of the century, which reached a climax in the 
Continental revolutions of 1848. These revolutions, ill matured 
and wanting in bold and masterful leadership, were followed 
by violent reactions in which the egoistic, selfish, and despotic 
spirit of the ruling classes found expression in savage and brutal 
deeds. Great numbers of the noblest sons of Europe were 
slain or imprisoned. Some escaped by timely flight. Others 
were exiled. Among the latter were Mazzini, Richard Wagner, 
Karl Marx, Wilhelm Liebknecht, and later Victor Hugo. 

These men happily bore with them the torch of democracy 
and the lamp of progress. Had they shared the fate of their 
less fortunate comrades, the world would have been robbed 
of much of its richest treasure in vital literature, in music, and 
in social, economic, and political philosophy, embodying the 
ideals and aspirations of altruism and true democracy. 

It is not our purpose further to consider the fascinating 
and suggestive history of the superficial and explosive aspect 
of this revolutionary epoch, as the more profound and far- 
reaching movements that issued from the agitation challenge 
our consideration in that they embody the altruistic as opposed 
to the egoistic, the democratic as opposed to the imperialistic, 
the spiritual and idealistic as opposed to the materialistic and 
selfish movements in civilization to-day. 


II. THREE GREAT PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Several great movements, more or less fundamental and rev- 
olutionary in character and dominated by the altruistic or fra- 
ternal spirit, sprang from the social, political, and philosophic 
agitation of the first half of the nineteenth century and the 
quickening of moral and mental impulses, the principal among 
which are: (1) Socialism, scientific and Christian; (2) the 
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philosophy of Henry George, known as the Single Tax on 
Land Values, and which also comprehends the popular owner- 
ship and operation of natural monopolies; (3) voluntary co- 
operation for the mutual benefit of producer and consumer. 

These movements, it will be observed, though representing 
the socialistic and individualistic theories, are all dominated 
by the fraternal spirit. All aim at juster and more equitable 
conditions for all the people. The two representative phil- 
osophic theories—those of Socialism and of the Single Tax— 
alike aim to exalt the interests of the people above those of 
classes and groups, equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none being the animating ideal of each school; though 
beyond the common ownership of earth and of natural monop- 
olies there is little in common in the working theories of these 
two schools. 

Socialism and the Single Tax philosophy deal with the 
fundamentals of political and social economy, while the codp- 
erative movement is, of course, preéminently economic and in 


its earlier stages relates primarily to the units rather than to 
the State or to society at large. 


III. Soctrarism. 


In the year 1835 a society known as “The Association of All 
Classes of All Nations” was founded, with the distinguished 
philanthropist and social reformer, Robert Owen, at the head. 
It was at this time that the word “Socialism” was coined. 
From England the term crossed the Channel and was quickly 
employed as a happy name for a new school of reformers, 
among whom Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen were then the 
most conspicuous representatives. Their social ideals and theo- 
ries were, however, very different from the elaborate philosophy 
of Scientific Socialism, which was later developed by Marx, 
Lasalle, and other leading thinkers. The older movement was 
marked by the presence of an autocratic spirit radically unlike 
the ultra-democracy of present-day Socialism. It was a ten- 
tative step—the attempt of great and good men, animated by a 
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noble altruism, to abate the injustice and social anarchy by the 
substitution of justice and fraternity where greed and might 
held sway. 

After the movement of Mr. Owen began to wane, Christian 
Socialism arose in England. The master spirits of this appeal 
to the conscience and sense of justice in the Church were 
Frederic Dennison Maurice, Canon Charles Kingsley, and Mr. 
Ludlow. These able scholars and exalted spiritual leaders in- 
sisted that, rightly understood, Socialism was “only Christianity 
applied to social reform.” The Christian Socialist movement 
reflected in a positive way the ideals, spirit, and faith of Mazzini- 
and, though it failed at the time of its promulgation to arouse 
the Church as its leaders had hoped, it has exerted a marked 
influence upon many of the noblest conscience-guided thinkers 
of the last fifty years, and perhaps its influence is more potent 
to-day than ever before. 

It was not, however, in England that Socialism was destined 
to find its greatest exponents. Marx, Lasalle, Engels, Rod- 
bertus, and Liebknecht—all men of great ability, some of them 
profound thinkers, and each alike overmastered by a passion 
for justice for all the people—were the master minds who 
formulated and elucidated the philosophy of Scientific Social- 
ism, which is assuming such commanding proportions in almost 
every civilized land. 

Of the coterie Karl Marx was the most profound philos- 
opher and masterful spirit. Owing to his bold and able teach- 
ings in behalf of social progress, he was compelled to leave 
Germany, and later, through German influence, was driven from 
the Continent. In London he devoted his talents to the elucida- 
tion of his great work, “Capital,” in which he endeavors “to 
reveal the law of the economic movement of modern times.” 
Marx appealed to the workingmen of all nations to unite. He 
strove incessantly to promulgate the great social philosophy 
that he and his illustrious co-workers had reduced to a scien- 
tific system, and that he held must inevitably become the next 
step in the evolutionary history of society. He pointed out 
that the slavery of the masses had given place to serfdom, and 
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serfdom in turn to wagedom—a still more modified form of 
dependence or slavery; after which, he held, there would come 
the association of ali for all, or a Fraternal State, based on the 
great underlying ethical verities, and which should supplant 
the aristocratic, imperial, and unjust governments that had 
preceded it. 

Though all great revolutionary movements are the subject 
of abuse, ridicule, and misrepresentation from the unscrupulous, 
the prejudiced, and the ignorant, probably no economic or po- 
litical philosophy has been the recipient of more persistent, 
deliberate, and inexcusable misrepresentations than Socialism. 
On this point let me give the words of the eminent Thomas 
Kirkup, M.A., whose masterly discussion of Socialism in the 
Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica should be care- 
fully read by every American who is too busy to peruse the 
works of the Socialistic authorities and who sincerely desires 
to obtain an intelligent knowledge of the subject. In referring 
to the misleading charges made against Socialism, Mr. Kirkup 
observes : 


“Still more objectionable, however, is the tendency not un- 
frequently shown to identify Socialism with a violent and law- 
less revolutionary spirit. As sometimes used ‘socialism’ means 
nothing more nor less than the most modern form of the rev- 
olutionary spirit with a suggestion of anarchy and dynamite. 
This is to confound the essence of the movement with an ac- 
cidental feature more or less common to all great innovations. 
Every new thing of any moment, whether good or evil, has its 
revolutionary stage in which it disturbs and upsets the accepted 
beliefs and institutions. The Protestant Reformation was for 
more than a century and a half the occasion of national and 
international trouble and bloodshed. The suppression of 
American slavery could not be effected without a tremendous 
civil war. There was a time when the opinions comprehended 
under the name of ‘liberalism’ had to fight to the death for 
toleration; and representative government was at one time a 
revolutionary innovation. The fact that a movement is revolu- 
tionary generally implies only that it is new, that it is disposed 
to exert itself by strong methods, and is calculated to make 
great changes. It is an unhappy feature of most great changes 
that they have been attended with the exercise of force, but 
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that is because the powers in possession have generally at- 
tempted to suppress them by the exercise of force.” 


Perhaps nowhere has Socialism been more deliberately and 
wilfully misrepresented than in the daily press of the United 
States and in the mouths of political demagogues and other 
special pleaders for plutocracy. They have incessantly repre- 
sented it as synonymous with anarchy, although all but the 
most ignorant of their number could not have helped knowing 
that anarchy and Socialism stand at the zenith and nadir in 
political economy; and this is merely typical of the baseless 
falsification that has marked the systematic attacks on Social- 
ism during the last quarter of a century. Of the essence of 
Socialism, Mr. Kirkup says: 


“The central aim of socialism is to terminate the divorce of 
the workers from the natural sources of subsistence and of 
culture. The socialist theory is based on the historical asser- 
tion that the course of social evolution for centuries has grad- 
ually been to exclude the producing classes from the possession 
of land and capital and to establish a new subjection, the sub- 
jection of workers, who have nothing to depend upon but pre- 
carious wage-labor. The socialists maintain that the pres- 
ent system (in which land and capital are the property of private 
individuals freely struggling for increase of wealth) leads in- 
evitably to social and economic anarchy, to the degradation of 
the workingman and his family, to the growth of vice and 
idleness among the wealthy classes and their dependents, to bad 
and inartistic workmanship, and to adulteration in all its forms; 
and that it is tending more and more to separate society into 
two classes,—wealthy millionaires confronted with an enormous 
mass of proletarians,—the issue out of which must be either 
socialism or social ruin. To avoid all these evils and to secure 
a more equitable distribution of the means and appliances of 
happiness, the socialists propose that land and capital, which 
are the requisites of labor and the sources of all wealth and 
culture, should become the property of society, and be managed 
by it for the general good. . 

“Socialism, in fact, claims to be the economic complement 
of democracy, maintaining that without a fundamental economic 
change political privilege has neither meaning nor value. In 
the second place, socialism naturally goes with an unselfish or 
altruistic system of ethics. 
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“Socialists refuse to admit that individual happiness or 
freedom or character would be sacrificed under the arrange- 
ments they propose. They believe that under the present 
system a free and harmonious development of individual capac- 
ity and happiness is possible only for the privileged minority, 
and that socialism alone can open up a fair opportunity for all. 
They believe, in short, that there is no opposiiion whatever 
between socialism and individuality rightly understood, that 
these two are complements the one of the other, that in socialism 
alone may every individual have hope of free development and 
a full realization of himself. i 

“Socialists believe that the present economic order, in which 
industry is carried on by private competitive capital, must and 
ought to pass away, and that the normal economic order of 
the future will be one with collective means of production and 
associated labor working for the general good. This principle 
of socialism is cardinal and fundamental. 

“Socialism, in short, means that in industry, in the economic 
arrangements of society, the collective or codperative principle 
shall become normal or universal, that all who are able should 
contribute to the service of society, and that all should 
share in the fruits of the associated labor according to some 
good and equitable principle. In such a condition of things 
the noblest field for ambition will be in the service of society— 
an ideal which is already partly realized in the democratic 
State. It is in this fundamental sense that J. S. Mill declared 
himself a socialist. It is in this sense also that Albert Schaffle, 
one of the first living authorities on economics and sociology, 
has, after long years of study on the subject, come to the con- 
clusion that ‘the future belongs to the purified socialism.’ ” 


And Victor Hugo, in his brilliant volume of literary criti- 
cism entitled “William Shakespeare,” has this to say about 
Socialism : 


“The transformation of the crowd into the people—pro- 
found task! It is to this labor that the men called Socialists 
have devoted themselves during the last forty years. The 
author of this book, however insignificant he may be, is one 
of the oldest in this labor. . . . If he claims his place among 
these philosophers, it is because it is a place of persecution. A 
certain hatred of Socialism, very blind but very general, has 
raged for fifteen or sixteen years, and is still raging most bit- 
terly among the influential classes. Let it not be forgotten 
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that true Socialism has for its end the elevation of the masses 
to the civic dignity, and that, therefore, its principal care is for 
moral and intellectual cultivation. 

“The first hunger is ignorance; Socialism, wishes, then, 
above all, to instruct. That does not hinder Socialism from 
being calumniated, and Socialists from being denounced.” 


It has been urged that Socialism discourages patriotism, 
because it insists on that which is in fact higher and nobler than 
patriotism—the solidarity of the race, the brotherhood of man. 
It discourages national and racial hates; it opposes war and 
standing armies; it is uniting the wealth-creators of every civ- 
ilized land under a single standard, with a single aim—that 
of securing to each and every individual the rightful fruit of 
his own toil and to all units in the State immunity from even 
the fear of starvation or neglect in time of age, sickness, or 
misfortune. Always and everywhere it demands the extension 
of education. Universal and compulsory education is one of 
its slogans. It demands “the prohibition of labor of children 
and of all women’s work injurious to health and morality.” 

In regard to the attitude of Socialists toward religion and 
the family relation, Mr. Kirkup observes: 














“Socialism -has been and still is very frequently associated 
with irreligion and atheism. The same remark applies to Con- 
tinental liberalism, and partly for a like reason: the absolute 
governments of the Continent have taken the existing forms 
of religion into their service and have repressed religious free- 
dom. On religion as on marriage socialism has no special 
teaching. ... 

“It enumerates no special doctrine on the relation of the 
: sexes. In common with other social reformers, socialists gen- 
| erally advocate the equality of the sexes and the emancipation 

of women ; they object to the mercenary element so common in 
marriage; and they abhor prostitution as one of the worst and 
vilest of existing evils, believing, moreover, that it is a necessary 
result of the present distinction of classes and of the unequal 
distribution of wealth.” 






















Socialism is radically democratic. No body of people is 
more insistent on the introduction of the initiative, referendum, 
and imperative mandate than the Socialists. They believe in 
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industrial and political democracy, and they would carefully 
guard against the possibility of oppression or corruption 
through bureaucracy by the universal adoption of those meas- 
ures which Switzerland long since formulated and successfully 
introduced to meet changed conditions and the present-day de- 
mands of democracy. 

The Socialists believe that the logical course of events ren- 
ders the victory of their philosophy inevitable; that as freedom 
was the key-note of the democratic revolt in the closing years 
of the eighteenth century, and the opening years of the nine- 
teenth, so the combination of all for all, or Justice and Frater- 
nity, shall be the key-note of the oncoming revolution. They 
hold that with the discovery and utilization of steam and elec-_ 
tricity, with the march of nineteenth-century invention and 
scientific discoveries, came the age of combination; and they 
point out the vast saving achieved by union or codperation as 
seen in the trusts and great corporations, and the ease and facil- 
ity with which governments and society collectively handle great 
concerns, as seen in the post-office and the common schools. But 
they insist that the benefits of combination shall not serve to 
create a soulless and arrogant plutocracy, which shall corrupt 
government in all its ramifications while exploiting labor and 
oppressing the masses, but rather that the blessings of combina- 
tion or codperation shall become the beneficent heritage of all 
God’s children. 


IV. Tue Sincie Tax. 


The followers of Mr. Henry George are the chief repre- 
sentatives of the individualistic wing of the great altruistic 
movement in the present-day political life of the Anglo-Saxon 
world, and as such call for specal notice, since, next to Social- 
ists, perhaps no body of radical reformers has been more sys- 
tematically and unwarrantably misrepresented than they. 

The land philosophy of Mr. George, if apparently Socialistic 
up to the point of demanding public ownership of public utilities 
or natural monopolies and the common ownership of the land 
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(on the ground that it, like air and water, is a vital and com- 
mon gift of a common Father to all His children), is beyond 
these points radically individualistic. The land reformers, while 
demanding equality of opportunity, rendered possible by the 
abolition of all special privileges, are equally insistent on the 
widest freedom in political, economic, and social relations com- 
patible with the fundamental or basic ethical verities. 

The chief distinguishing demand of the land philosophy of 
Mr. George is that all revenues shall be raised by a single tax 
on land values—not on land, mark you, but land values, apart 
from or exclusive of improvements. This tax should ultimately 
equal the full rental value of the land. Thus the State would 
receive for the common weal or the community all the land 
value, but the landowner would have free from taxes all his 
improvement, or that which represents the labor expended on 
the land. It would abolish all other direct taxes as well as all 
the indirect taxes that now in various forms, but chiefly through 
the tariff, raise the prices of so many of the commodities that 
people have to have, and that with the direct taxes are so op- 
pressive to the poor and so onerous to those in fairly comfort- 
able circumstances. 

The Single Taxers would urge nothing violent or revolution- 
ary in the introduction of their reform. Titles would remain 
as they are, and the end would be brought about gradually by 
simply annually, or every few years, increasing the rate of 
taxes on land values, until finally they were equal to the whole 
rental value of the land. The only tax would be on the value 
of the land; i.¢., it would be levied on the common gift of the 
Creator to His common children, plus the enhanced value 
created by the community as a whole. 

This reform is urged on the double plea of sound ethics and 
practical wisdom. It is at once just and expedient, first, because 
it conforms to the strict demands of justice in that it places 
all the children of the State on a plane of “natural equality in 
all save their own abilities.” Says Mr. George: 


“The right of property does not rest on human laws. It 
rests on natural laws—that is to say, the law of God. The 
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man who catches a fish, grows an apple, raises a calf, builds 
a house, makes a coat, paints a picture, constructs a machine, 
has, as to any such thing, an exclusive right of ownership, 
which carries with it the right to give, to sell, or bequeath that 
thing. But who made the earth that any man car claim such 
an ownership of it, or any part of it? Since the earth was not 
made by us, but is only the temporary dwelling-place on which 
one generation of men follows another ; since we who find our- 
selves here are manifestly here with the equal permission of 
the Creator, it is manifest that no one can have any exclusive 
right of ownership in land, and that the right of all men 
to land must be equal and inalienable. There must be an 
exclusive right to possession of land for one to reap the product 
of his labor. But this right of possession must be limited by 
the equal right of all, and should therefore be conditioned on 
the payment to the community by the possessor of an equivalent 
for any special valuable privilege thus accorded.” 


Secondly, on the ground of expediency it is urged that it 

would be the easiest possible tax to collect. It would do away 
with a great army of tax-gatherers and other officials, which 
the present system requires. It would thus give the treasury 
a far larger proportion of what is levied than is now realized. 
“It would,” says Mr. George, “abolish all taxes that necessarily 
promote fraud, bribery, perjury, and corruption, since land 
lies out of doors and cannot be hid or spirited away, and its 
value can most easily be ascertained of all values. This tax 
could be collected with the minimum of cost and the least 
stress upon public morals.” Furthermore, according to Mr. 
George— 
“it would enormously increase the production of wealth, by the 
removal of the burdens that now weigh upon industry and 
thrift. If we tax houses, there will be fewer and poorer houses ; 
if we tax machinery, there will be less machinery; if we tax 
trade, there will be less trade; if we tax capital, there will be 
less capital ; if we tax savings, there will be less savings. All 
the taxes, therefore, that we would abolish are taxes that 
repress industry and lessen wealth. But if we tax land values, 
there will be no less land. 

“On the contrary, the taxation of land values has the effect 
of making land more easily available by industry, since it makes 
it more difficult for owners of valuable land, which they them- 
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selves do not care to use, to hold it idle for a larger future 
price. While the abolition of taxes on labor and the products 
of labor would free the active element of production, the tax- 
ing of land values in taxation would free the passive element 
by destroying speculative land values and preventing the holding 
out of use of land needed for use. If any one will but look 
around to-day and see the unused or but half-used land, the 
idie labor, the unemployed or poorly employed capital, he 
will get some idea of how enormous would be the production of 
wealth were all the forces of production free to engage. 

“The taxation of the processes and products of labor on 
the one hand, and the insufficient taxation of land values on the 
other, produce an unjust distribution of wealth which is build- 
ing up in the hands of a few fortunes more monstrous than 
the world has ever before seen, while the masses of our people 
are steadily becoming relatively poorer. These taxes necessar- 
ily fall on the poor more heavily than on the rich; by increasing 
the prices, they necessitate larger capital in all businesses, and 
consequently give an advantage to large capitals ; and they give, 
and in some cases are designed to give, special advantages and 
monopolies to trusts and combinations. 

“The taxes we would abolish fall most heavily on the 
poorer agricultural districts, and thus tend to drive population 
and wealth from them to the great cities. The tax we would 
increase would destroy that monopoly in land which is the great 
cause of that distribution of population which is crowding peo- 
ple too closely together in some places and scattering them too 
far apart in other places. Families live on top of each other 
in cities, because of the enormous speculative prices at which 
vacant lots are held. In the country they are scattered too far 
apart for social intercourse and convenience, because, instead 
of each taking what land he can use, every one who can grabs 
all k= can get, in the hope of-profiting by the increased value, 
and the next man must pass farther on. Thus we have scores 
of families living under a single roof, and other families living 
in dug-outs on the prairies afar from neighbors—some living 
too close to each other for moral, mental, or physical health, and 
others too far separated for the stimulating and refining influ- 
ence of society. The waste in health, in mental vigor, and in un- 
necessary transportation results in great economic losses which 
the Single Tax would save.” 


The above will give the reader the central claims of the 
land reformers’ social philosophy. We next wish briefly to 
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refer to the third great altruistic economic movement of the 
present. 


V. Votuntary Co6PERATION. 


We have so recently discussed at length the codperative 
movements of the Old World in THE Arena that at present we 
will merely summarize in the briefest possible way the results 
and present status of codperation. 

In 1843, when Chartism was approaching its flood tide and 
all England was stirred by the Anti-Corn Law and Free Trade 
agitation, a small band of poor weavers in Rochdale organized 
a coOperative enterprise that has since become known as the 
Rochdale Codperative Movement. For almost a quarter of a 
century the struggle was severe. The little bands of workers 
were hampered by lack of means, and frequently the movement 
seemed destined to failure through unexpected reverses. It 
was, however, an effort in alignment with the current or trend 
of the age, and, after it became sufficiently powerful to buy, 
sell, and manufacture on a large scale, its growth was phenom- 
enal. Other codperative societies soon sprang up, and the idea 
took root all over Europe; and it is now becoming a world- 
wide movement. 

In England there are 1,648 codperative societies, the volume 
of whose business last year amounted to over $400,000,000. 
The profits distributed among the codperators amounted. to 
over $45,000,000. These societies own and operate great fac- 
tories, wholesale and retail stores, ocean steamers, and various 
other business enterprises by which they are able to compete 
with the greatest competitive and egoistic combinations. 

In Ireland there are over 400 codperative associations. 

In Switzerland there are over 3,400 societies, with a mem- 
bership of over 12,400 and representing over 500,000 codper- 
ators. Thus one-sixth of the population are codperators. 

In Germany there are over 17,000 codperative societies, of 
all kinds, with a membership of over 2,000,000. In Belgium 
there are over 1,000 such associations. In Austria there are 
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5,092 societies, doing an annual business of $17,100,000. In 
Hungary the codperative societies of all kinds number over 
1,500. In France there are 5,239 such associations. In Italy 
there are more than 4,390 codperative societies, with a combined 
membership of 968,000. In Spain there are 263 codperative 
societies. In Sweden there are 324 such associations. 

In Holland there are 1,915 codperative associations of ail 
kinds, with a total membership of about 350,000. These socie- 
ties handle over four-fifths of all the milk products of the 
kingdom and three-fifths of all the pork products, while they 
also export annually about half a million dollars’ worth of eggs. 

In America the cause of cedperation is moving forward 
upon several different lines of advance. The Rochdale Codp- 
erators have a number of societies. In the State of California 
alone they have a large wholesale store with over fifty retail 
stores, and their growth in other sections is quite promising. 
There are in California also a number of codperative fruit 
exchanges. 

In the East the Codperative Association of America, with 
headquarters at Lewiston, Maine, is carrying forward the 
codperative work along lines somewhat different from the Roch- 
dale system. Another large and flourishing codperative move- 
ment has its headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. It is known 
as the Western Codperative Association, or the People’s Trust, 
and was founded by Mr. Walter Vrooman, the originator of 
the Ruskin educational movement of England and America. 
This last association has in connection with it the Ruskin Col- 
lege of Trenton, Mo., a flourishing educational and industrial 
institution. 

At the present time it will be noted that two great forces 
are fighting for mastery throughout civilization. One is ani- 
mated and dominated by the old egoistic, aristocratic, and des- 
potic spirit that under many forms—as, for example, absolutism, 
imperialism, limited monarchy, oligarchy, plutocracy, and 
hereditary aristocracy—has oppressed earth’s millions in the 
past, hindered the march of progress, and prevented the realiza- 
tion of the dream of human brotherhood. 
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The other force is dominated or controlled by the altruistic 
spirit. It is working for a larger and nobler expression of 
human life. It makes for brotherhood, and more or less 
clearly the various altruistic movements are working for the 
realization of the Fraternal State. The Socialists, the land 
reformers, the coGperators, the advocates of public ownership 
of public utilities, and all others who place the interests of the 
common weal above the interests of a few or the success of 
class, party, or private corporations, are consciously or uncon- 
sciously furthering the advent of the New Democracy—the 


Coéperative Commonwealth. 
B. O. FLower. 
Boston, Mass. 





DISPOSITION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


T has been asserted that the pledges made by our various 
military, naval, and diplomatic representatives to the Fili- 
pinos were purely unofficial. Whether they were or not does 
not affect the case, inasmuch as an unofficial pledge was given 
by the Chief Executive of the nation, the President of the 
United States. 

President McKinley’s proclamation of Dec. 21, 1898, pledged 
the Filipinos “benevolent assimilation.” When this term is 
analyzed it will be seen that it means nothing less than incor- 
poration into the body politic—in short, annexation. 

The term assimilation, as physiologically applied, means the 
conversion of nutriment into the fluid or solid substances of 
the body by the processes of digestion and absorption. To as- 
similate, says Webster, is “to change an appropriate nourish- 
ment so as to make it a part of the substance of the assimilating 
body.” In its general application, he says, to assimilate is “to 
appropriate and transform or corporate into the substance of 
the assimilating body.” 

Now, what are the processes necessary before nourishment 
can be appropriated so as to make it a part of the assimilating 
body? They are digestion, absorption, and respiration. The 
food, which at first was foreign substance, becomes the agent 
that repairs and builds up the assimilating body. It becomes 
“flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone.” But in this process 
the change is not all on the side of that which is assimilated. 
The assimilating body is also changed by the character of the 
substance assimilated. The purity of the blood, the strength 
of the muscles, the quality of the brain, the tension of the nerve, 
the texture of the skin, the temperature, and even the moral 
nature are strongly influenced by that which is assimilated. 

Our late President pledged to the people of the Philippines 
“benevolent assimilation,” which necessarily means that the 
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Philippine prey must be captured by the great assimilating 
body, and devoured—ground to powder by the military force 
composing the strong teeth of that body; that Filipino mince- 
meat must be moistened by saliva of superior brand—spat 
upon, if you please, the mouth of the big assimilating body 
fairly “watering” at the prospect of an Oriental meal. Down 
the American esophagus the mass must go—swallowed by the 
assimilating body. ; 

Next it must be churned about in the stomach of that 
philanthropic body and acted upon by the famous American 
gastric juice, secreted and furnished by the American press 
glands. This fine pulp must be passed through the Taft py- 
lorus into the American duodenum, to be acted upon by the 
various superior fluids, notably American gall, after which the 
political villi will dip down into the Filipino-American chyle; 
the American lacteals and other absorbent vessels, represented 
by our speculators, wi'l get in their part of the assimilating 
process ; the legislative lymphatics will remove worn-out Fili- 
pino parts, which have done their duty and for which the as- 
similating body has no further use; and finally the refined 
emulsion, when mixed with American blood, will pass to the 
heart of the nation, whence it will be pumped through the 
American arteries to all parts of the assimilating body, build- 
ing up the new America. However, when it enters the Ameri- 
can veins it is not in a fit condition to nourish the tissues. The 
blood itself is not perfect. The whole must be purified and its _ 
tone improved before it enters the arterial system. To effect 
such a change it will have to be brought in contact with 
the air from the political lungs of the assimilating body. 

In this process of assimilating the Filipino, the American 
people must accept the change that will be wrought in the 
national body by the very nature of the case. As the advocates 
of the Philippine war tell us, “we have assumed a great re- 
sponsibility.” I venture to predict that before the 10,000,000 
Filipinos, including the semi-civilized tribes of the interior, 
the fierce Mohammedans of Jolo and Mindanao, and the 
native Christians, are assimilated, the United States will have 
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had several centuries of frightful indigestion. And after the 
benevolent work shall have been accomplished, what then? We 
will scarcely recognize the nation because of its Oriental diet, 
so foreign to our American system. We will find ourselves 
Malayed Americans, even as they shall have become Ameri- 
canized Malays. It remains to be seen how far the change will 
improve either. 

Is any one blind enough to believe that the Filipinos are will- 
ing to be put through the painful and humiliating process de- 
scribed, with the result of losing their individuality, their 
nationality, and even their identity? Is it fair to compel them to 
do so? Would the American people accept the change, could 
they be heard instead of a subsidized press? The benevolence 
of the plan becomes evident when we consider the philanthropic 
spirit that a nation must exert to endure centuries of national 
indigestion and heart failure, to run the risk of an occasional 
attack of appendicitis, to change its form and spirit and sacri- 
fice its nature upon the altar of “benevolent assimilation.” 

Yet, wise or unwise, this is what our late President pledged 
the American nation to do. Are the advocates of the Philippine 
war ready to redeem the pledge of their late chief and annex 
the Philippine Islands and admit them in due time to the glori- 
ous sisterhood of States? If they are not, there is not the ghost 
of an excuse for continuing the struggle. It is true that the 
war is practically over—for campaign purposes; true that 
President Roosevelt says that, “loosely speaking, the war is 
over.” There is not the slightest doubt as to the looseness of 
the speaking, when we consider the Moro situation, and also 
that there are still bands of “insurgents” in the mountains 
almost throughout the archipelago; that the people are nursing 
their natural resentment, which our methods of death and de- 
vastation and plunder have wrought, and that they are already 
dissatisfied with the system of partiality and spoils and tyranny 
under which the so-called “civil governments” are admin- 
istered ; also, that a large standing army is a necessity. 

If they do intend to fulfil the pledge, a declaration to that 
effect in plain English would doubtless greatly hasten the work 
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of assimilation begun. Let Congress pass a solemn resolution 
declaring our attention to admit the Philippines into the Union, 
and carve new States therefrom, “as soon as possible according 
to the principles of the Federal Constitution,” and that in the 
meantime they shall be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion, as we did in 
the case of Louisiana. Under such an arrangement the people 
could not as now be “held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime unless on the presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury,” nor be deprived of the right of trial by jury, in- 
stead of being still under the old civil code of Spain, as Gen- 
eral McArthur testified before the Senate Committee. They 
would not be deprived of freedom of speech and of the press 
and of nearly every guaranty of our bill of rights, as they now 
are by the infamous sedition laws in force in the Philippines. 
There could be “neither slavery nor involuntary servitude ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime.” 

But the Imperialists hold up their hands in horror at the 
mere thought of annexation. “Impossible!” they say; “these 
Malays can never be assimilated with our free, enlightened na- 
tion, thus becoming one with it. Benevolent assimilation would 
er.danger the health and character and life of the Republic. It 
would interfere with and disarrange our national system.” 
What! Is there any task too great for “American enterprise” 
and “American energy”? Will the great American nation 
“falter” when its pledge has been given? Will it “prove false to 
its sacred trust”? Will it “shirk its responsibilities” and “ig- 
nore its solemn obligations” and forget its “high destiny,” be- 
cause of a griping stomach? 

Well, then, if the pledge cannot be fulfilled, as claimed, what 
should those responsible for the war and responsible for the 
pledge do? Can a substitute be offered, fair to the Filipinos 
and honorable to us—a substitute that will abscive us from our 
“assimilation” or annexation pledge? There is but one equiva- 
lent therefor, and that is independence. President McKinley 
declared to the Filipinos that our desire was to guarantee them 
“in every way possible the full measure of individual rights and 
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liberty that is the heritage of a free people.” Independence is 
a “possible” way ; it is also a wise and satisfactory way. 

Was that pledge of the nation’s late Chief a subtle fabrication 
to deceive the trusting Filipinos? We may conclude that it was 
if those who largely controlled his policy fail to redeem either 
the letter or the spirit of the pledge—if instead they adopt a 
colonial policy. Was the pledge given in good faith? Was 
it the overgenerous expression of a kindly disposition, of a noble 
impulse? Then Mr. McKinley’s friends and followers, out of 
respect to his memory and in justice to a suffering people, will 
redeem the spirit of the pledge by tendering the only substitute 
that will insure the Filipinos the “full measure of individual 
rights and liberty that is the heritage of a free people’—Inde- 
pendence. 

REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 
St. Paul, Minn. 




















A UNIQUE LABOR EXPERIMENT. 


HE experiment of which I wish to speak is the “Zeiss 
Foundation,” at Jena. It came into existence in 1896, on 
the occasion of the fiftieth-year jubilee of Karl Zeiss’s world- 
renowned house of optics, founded in the autumn of 1846 and 
to-day the largest and most important of its kind in the world. 
Having developed out of a small mechanics’ workshop, the in- 
stitution now employs about 800 workmen at fairly high wages. 
In 1875, when Abbe—professor at the Jena University, and 
then lecturer on mathematics and physics, and the discoverer 
of the microscopic theory—joined the house as a partner, K. 
F. Zeiss, who had always treated his staff justly and kindly, 
began his series of regulations for the benefit of his workmen 
with the creation of a sick-insurance club, which all the assist- 
ants, then about sixty, were obliged to join, yet to which the 
firm but seldom gave additional grants of aid, so that it was 
mostly maintained by its members. At the end of 1884, in con- 
sequence of an imperial law of that year. it was transformed 
into a mutual relief society, guaranteeing a sick pension of 75 
per cent. of the wage and a sum at death of M. 50. The contri- 
butions of members were, as a preliminary, fixed at 1.8 per . 
cent. of the fixed wage. The firm merely contributed the pre- 
scribed third, but left the administration of the institution en- 
tirely to the insured workmen. In 1892 the firm raised its con- 
tribution considerably, and thus made it possible for an impor- 
tant increase in the activity of the society to take place. It 
undertook the responsibility for five-eighths of the then ap- 
pointed payment of 3.2 per cent. of the wages and salaries. 

On the 3d of December, 1888, the founder of the house died, 
and immediately thereupon a pension statute was published 
that granted to the participants a legal and if necessary an ac- 
tionable right to the moderate sick and old-age pensions, and 
likewise for their widows and orphans considerable aid. Ac- 
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cording to the sum total of the fixed salary, and the number of 
years of service completed by the workers, the maximum of 
individual income that can be reckoned on is M. 80 to 120 a 
month for workmen and M. 100 to 160 a month for foremen, 
office clerks, and other assistants. The full pension begins at 
the end of the sixty-fifth year, and after the completion of a 
service of at least thirty years. 
For the upper officials appointed by special contracts, the fix- 
ing of the yearly salary capable of carrying with it a pension 
is reserved for agreement in each case. But a man who has 
passed his fortieth year when he enters the firm’s service is ex- 
cluded from all claims to a pension. The pension to which 
every widow who is not more than twenty years younger than 
her husband is entitled until her remarriage amounts al- 
ways to four-tenths of the invalid pension which the deceased 
husband has drawn, or which would have been his due at the 
time of his death if he had been an invalid. The claim of the 
surviving children to a pension lasts until the completion of 
their fifteenth year and is ruled to be two-tenths of the 
invalid pension. Yet to widows and children together not more 
than eight-tenths of the sum the deceased man could have 7 
claimed as a pension can be granted. If the deceased man had 
not married until after his forty-fifth year or if he enters when 
in a condition of infirmity or evident illness those he leaves be- 
hind are excluded from all claims to pensions. Toward the pen- 
sions granted, the legal old-age or invalid allowance is reckoned 
to the full amount, because the payment of the collective in- 
surance contributions is undertaken by the firm. Any other 
claims on a pension from public funds, as well as all regular in- 
comes earned by personal work, are reckoned to the half 
amount. Emigration and also condemnation under adjudica- ; 
tion of civil rights result in loss of pension. Yet in the first 
case two years’ payments of the pension are granted as a com- 
pensation. 
The next proof of Abbe’s friendly disposition toward workers 
found expression in the statute known as the “labor contract,” 
which he published after consultation with representatives of 
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the workmen (1892). Therein on the one side the general duties 
obligatory on the workmen are reduced in extent to those abso- 
lutely necessary in the interests of the business, and on the other 
side definite limits are drawn, in the interests of the workmen, 
to the administrative power of the business managers in order to 
prevent compleiely the arbitrary grinding of the operatives. 
While work is carried on in the glass manufactory nine and a 
half hours in the winter and in the summer ten hours, exclusive 
of intervals of rest, in the optical workshops the working day is 
only nine hours including the two pauses of two hours. This - 
working time is not only the workmen’s duty but also their 
right ; therefore, the firm must, except in case of business inter- 
ruption, either allow the work to go on for this length of time 
upon all working days or pay the full wage so long as the 
period of fourteen days’ notice has not expired. 

The labor statute also requires that the opportunity to work 
and the reward of those who undertake it must not be arbitrar- 
ily shortened. For hours of overwork and work performed on 
Sundays and holidays, an extra 25 per cent. of the wage for 
regular time or piece work is allowed; yet no one is bound to 
perform such extra work. The labor contract fixes no punish- 
ments for any kind of fault. No deductions may be made from 
the earnings due to the workmen except to indemnify the firm 
for any damage of which they are guilty; and the claim for 
indemnification is only valid when the person in question, or in 
case of dispute the trade tribunal, acknowledges the same. 

The fundamental idea of all the arrangements of the Jena 
firm in the interests of its staff was that the rights of labor are 
to-day very unequal for the two partners, employers and em- 
ployees, and therefore are in need of correction. For this 
reason the firm always tries to impart to its regulations for the 
benefit of labor a foundation of justice, which should as far as 
possibile exclude the possibility of an arbitrary change unfavor- 
able to the workmen and should make the position of the latter 
secure so far as it is feasible to do so. The disposition and 
principles of Abbe and his partners were a guaranty that in 
their life-time nothing would be changed; but how would it 
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be if their successors should hold different opinions, or if the 
prosperity of the firm should diminish—which even in the case 
of so good a business as this is not impossible—and in conse- 
quence the funds necessary for the satisfaction of the claims 
for pensions, etc., should fail? For the purpose of preventing 
these two possibilities, and at the same time to insure the future 
prosperity of the enterprise, the proprietors of the business, by 
the exercise of great self-denial and self-sacrifice, resolved upon 
an economic experiment that in a high degree is interesting, 
ideal, full of promising results, and that is indeed unique. This 
experiment was the creation of the “Karl Zeiss Sfittung.” 

In 1889, K. F. Zeiss’s son, Roderick, retired from the man- 
agement of the business. Abbe, who now remained the only 
Spiritus rector, on the first of July, 1891, changed the whole 
undertaking into an independent, unalienable Foundation, and 
his own position as chief into that of an appointed member of 
the board of business managers. The constitution of the 
Foundation, containing all the authoritative maxims and orders 
for the carrying on of the business, underwent in the course of 
five years several far-reaching amendments, which were pub- 
lished in their final form on October 1, 1896, on the occasion of 
the above-mentioned jubilee of the optical workshops. 

The institution was placed under the protection of the State 
government of Weimar; that is to say, the Cultus Department 
was intrusted with its representation as a corporate body, yet 
without the State being able to influence in any way the busi- 
ness or the management, or being responsible for the liabilities 
of the Foundation. The entire business passed over to the lat- 
ter. K. F. Zeiss’s heir and the family of Abbe were satisfied 
with a portion of the capital bearing fixed interest; and the 
former in addition had a share in the profits of the business for 
four years. 

The constitution declares that every new enterprise of the 
Foundation acquired or established in the future is to be carried 
on according to the same principles as the older undertakings ; 
further, that these must be permanently carried on, and that 
each must be independent, having its own property and busi- 
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ness caj ital, and must be under the administration of its own 
board of directors, who are bound to follow the rules of the 
constitution. The duties, the nature, the privileges, the com- 
position, etc., of the board of directors, as well as the precau- 
tionary measures referring to their work, are strictly prescribed. 
The governing body of the institution is represented in these 
existing businesses by a pennanent commissioner, to be nomi- 
nated by it, whose duty and right it is to overlook permanently 
the trade management of these businesses and watch over the 
uniformity of their dealings with the constitution. For this 
purpose, in all the more important acts of the business man- 
agement, the commissioner is bound to codperate by giving ad- 
vice or a final decision. His sphere of action, his pay, his rela- 
tion to the boards of directors and the governing body—all are 
laid down in detail and with much prudent circumspection. 

The resolutions of the constitution concerning the position 
of the workers give abundant testimony of a practical and hu- 
mane spirit ; these Abbe has emphasized as the most important 
part of the constitution and as the outward consummation of 
his whole life’s work. In these his principles, long before put 
into practise, and which have so well proved their value, are 
definitely embodied. With regard to this point, Professor 
Pierstoff remarks : 


“He wishes here, as he shows, to amend the public prole- 
tarian rights granted by the imperial statutory law relating 
thereto, by giving workmen and all employed a better legal 
standing ; and he wishes especially to bring into disuse that pub- 
lic statutory right by granting and guaranteeing more extensive 
rights than are contained in it. An amelioration of the condi- 
tion of dependent workmen, without an attempt at the same 
time to raise their legal position, is, in his eyes, however, useful 
and meritorious. Such endeavors may be, from the point of 
view of the social interests of the nation, merely deceptive show. 
Only a fundamental change of the rights of workmen in rela- 
tion to the employer and nis organs, the exclusion of all arbi- 
trariness on the part of the employers in their dealings with 
workmen, and the exclusion of the dominant influence of a one- 
sided consideration for the profit of the employer, does he es- 
teem fitting in the higher interests of the nation and state.” 
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Before all else, the constitution will insure to the workers - 
personal and political independence by defining as accurately 
as possible the staff’s position in the way of duty and service 
toward the firm, the institution, and the authorities; and 
thereby it rigorously aims at limiting the relationship to points 
of industry and trade. In accordance with this, on the ap- 
pointment and promotion of persons, no considerations of 
creed, nation, or political partizanship are influential; but the 
work done by the candidates, their capacity and good conduct, 
are alone taken into consideration. Outside the service no one 
may be directly or indirectly prevented from exercising any in- 
dividual or civil right. Just as little is it permitted to the leaders 
to restrict those belonging to the firm in the representation of 
their own interests so long as this representation does not entail 
a violation of the law or of the duties undertaken by them in the 
contract. 

Every workman or assistant over eighteen years of age has 
a right to a leave of absence of twelve days in tre year. If the 
men who take this leave of absence are more than twenty years 
of age, and have been at least one year in the service, the fixed 
time-wage that they draw is continued to them for six days’ 
leave of absence yearly. To men belonging to the business who 
are called to official work in the public service, leave of absence 
must be granted, if desired, for the sake of this work. During 
the continuance of such leave of absence those who have taken 
leave continue to draw the time-wage or salary due to them so 
long as a corresponding indemnification is not paid to them 
from the public purse. The fixed time-wage is also always 
granted for legal holidays that fall in the labor week, because 
by these holidays the workmen are deprived of the opportunity 
of labor against their own will. The additional wage payment 
of 25 per cent. fixed by the labor statute for over-work or holi- 
day-work done by contract with the society is the minimum 
standard. By the fixing of a high additional payment a guar- 
anty is given that such additional work shall be only called for 
by the directors of the business in urgent cases. 

Of great importance are the rules that prevent the lowering 
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of wages below the level once attained. By these rules a fixed 
wage drawn for more than one year cannot be diminished even 
when the work-day may have to be permanently or temporarily 
shortened. With respect to pensions and annuities, an increase 
of the monthly rate of 20 to 25 per cent. is promised as soon 
as possible, and likewise the beginning of the service time 
qualifying a man for a pension, in the eighteenth instead of, as 
at present, the nineteenth year of his age. In this matter we 
meet with many other regulations favorable to the workmen. 

Of still greater importance than these extensions of the 
rights of pension are those enactments which refer to the dis- 
missal of the workers, and which constitute an absolute novelty 
in the province of the rights of labor. First, they deal with 
nothing less important than the fact that workmen entitled to 
allowances can only be dismissed for a decrease of their labor 
power, not arising from their own fault, if the pension or al- 
lowance at that time theirs, according to the statutes, is granted 
to them. In earlier times the firm, as any other firm, had the 
legal right to dismiss any workman, not an invalid, at its own 
pleasure after fourteen days’ notice, and the people had only 
to thank the fairness of the chief that this did not take place, 
and that they did not thus lose their right to an allowance when 
on sick-leave. The statutes of the institution now make it im- 
possible that in future the staff should be dependent on the 
conscientiousness of the business directors ; and thereby for the 
first time the pension statute became a really legal instrument 
for securing the claims in question. Secondly, they deal with 
the question of the so-called indemnification for dismissal, the 
highest of the advantages devised by Abbe for his staff. Pier- 
stoff writes on this point : 


“It is an acknowledged fault of the free notice labor contract 
that it enables the employers at any time according to the mo- 
mentary state of trade to engage any quantity of labor power 
they may choose, so far as it is at all available, and then to dis- 
charge it after a longer or shorter period without troubling 
about its future fate, and without any further obligation than 
that of paying the wages due according to the amount of work 
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done. This possibility, alas! is from the motive of their own 
profit, not seldom practised by employers to the injury of their 
workmen, and the State itself has hitherto not shrunk from act- 
ing in the same manner; and thus, in misapprehension of its 
higher duties, it has put the social and political points of view 
below the financial. In opposition to this, the businesses car- 
ried on by the Zeiss Institution, in acknowledgment of a higher 
moral standard of duty, have at all times followed out the busi- 
ness policy of not hiring, as a regular thing, more workmen 
than can probably be employed by them permanently. In order 
to insure, as much as possible, the continuance of this social 
trade policy for all future time, a regulation has been hit upon, 
perfectly unknown in the universal social practise hitherto, and 
which appears well fitted to hinder effectively that wrong from 
arising in the sphere covered by the enterprises of the Zeiss 
Foundation. I mean indemnification for dismissal. Thus all offi- 
cials, assistants and workmen, who have by contract a right of 
notice in case of dismissal from service through no fault of their 
own, have a legal right to a larger or smaller cash indemnity. In 
this way dismissed workmen find it easier to wait for and seek 
out a favorable opportunity of work in another place, and still 
more, the merely temporary engaging of increased labor power 
is checked. The individual workman does not acquire this claim 
to an indemnity until after a period of altogether three years 
passed in the service of the institution on the completion of his 
eighteenth year. The indemnity for dismissal is in 
every case equal to at least half a yearly wage or salary. For 
those belonging to the businesy who are entitled to a pension 
it may not amount to less than the total sum of the old-age pen- 
sion to which they have a right for a period of time equal to 
the fourth part of the expired time of service to be reckoned.” 


For special acts of service of any kind outside the usual day’s 
work, as, for example, improvements, inventions, etc., a just 
portion of the profits obtained by them is allowed to the persons 
concerned. In order to equip the institution for the fulfilment 
of its important and just obligations toward the staff, as well 
as for its other tasks of public usefulness and technical trade 
duties, the statutes provide very large reserve funds, which are 
collected from the surplus gains of the business and from other 
revenues. 

Since 1893 a further regulation has existed in the optical 
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department, to the effect that savings are to be received from 
apprentices and younger workmen with a payment of 5 per 
cent. interest. Abbe does not seem to value very highly profit- 
sharing on the part of the staff, although he by no means de- 
spises its. advantages. On this account he did not introduce 
it at once into his Foundation, but took into consideration the 
possibility of its introduction in case the general business con- 
ditions and the state of the reserve fund would permit it. It 
is laid down in the constitution that in case of its introduction 
the profit-sharing ef all the servants of the Foundation shall 
be relatively equal in proportion to their wage or salary, and 
that every employee shall be entitled to a share. The members 
of the board of directors are the only persons excluded, in order 
that they may remain protected from the suspicion that they 
might, for their own advantage, try to fix the fluctuating shares 
received by the servants of the business at the expense of the 
regular salaries or wages. 

Although the new statute, which took into consideration the 
introduction of profit-sharing later on, did not come into force 
until October Ist, 1896, yet the board of directors of the optical 
workshops had resolved for the first time on the occasion of the 
jubilee to make to the body of workmen and officials of the busi- 
ness under their authority additional payments in proportion to 
their wages, as a share in the profits, and that to the amount 
of 8 per cent. This was for the business year expiring in the 
autumn of 1896. The glass works joined in this measure, with 
the modification that only to the day-laborers the total amount 
of a month’s wage should be allowed; to the workers by con- 
tract, having regard to the amount of the contract payments 
at that time holding good and out of all proportion to the day- 
laborers’ wages, only the sum total of a week’s pay should be 
granted. 

On the introduction of profit-sharing the following princi- 
ples were acted upon in the optical workshops in calculating the 
shares to be granted to the staff: Of the yearly profit shown 
by the balance sheet, which according to the resolutions of the 
statute is to be reckoned without regard to the amount of busi- 
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ness capita!, in percentage of the sum total of the wages and 
salaries, the first 9 per cent. is deducted beforehand for the 
reserve fund, and then 7 per cent. as the estimated reserve 
necessary for future pension liabilities, and 2 per cent. as a cover 
for the dismissal indemnities to be paid in the future. In case 
the remaining net profit does not exceed 20 per cent. of the 
wage and salary account, it falls to the Foundation as a super- 
profit ; but if the whole profit exceeds the amount of 20 per cent. 
of the wage and salary account, one-half of the surplus is di- 
vided, in the manner described above, among the officials and 
workmen. These claims count as legal, although the duty of 
submitting the accounts and books to the staff is in no wise for- 


mally acknowledged. 
LEoPpoLD KATSCHER. 


Budapest, Hungary. 





LABOR AND THE TRUSTS. 


OW few men are yet fully awake to the momentous ques- 
tions that now confront the nations? We have reached 
not only the end of a century but the end of an age. Old con- 
ditions have gone, and new conditions have come; but these 
find the world not yet ready to receive them. Questions regard- 
ing the relationship of the nations, involving their very lives, 
have pressed to the front and demand immediate solution. 
Other questions equally vital, and vastly more far-reaching and 
difficult to answer, concerning relations between the rulers and 
the people, will soon become exceedingly serious. 

The great century that has just left us rounded up the nations 
of the earth in a close corral—then quietly stole away and left 
them to adjust themselves to the situation as best they may. 
Every nation now stands confronted with every other nation, 
and the world waits for a leader. So rapid have been the 
changes and so sudden the culmination that statesmen are 
dazed. They see that old methods are utterly inadequate, and 
fear that new ones are hazardous. Specters rise before them, 
and they hurry to enlarge armies and build battle-ships. But 
this cannot stay the world’s mighty movement. The conditions 
created by the greatest of all the centuries cannot be frightened 
away by the tramp of niarshaled hosts nor shattered by shots 
from battle-ships. The nations are now brought together in 
quarters too close for war. Peace and amicable intercourse will 
soon be the only conditions of national life. The trend is away 
from destructive competition, and the nations must be borne 
along with the tide. 

The war-cloud that so recently hung over the nations, threat- 
ening the whole earth with a deluge of blood, appears to have 
broken. The hearts of all good men have been so long sick of 
the shameful barbarities enacted in recent wars, and by the 
world’s most cultured nations, that they will be slow hereafter 
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to encourage wars of conquest. Every interest of mankind 
pleads for peace. Economic progress, enlightened reason, en- 
larged humanity, and quickened justice all deprecate war. The 
“owners” of the earth’s resources are fast taking possession of 
the governments of the world, and will not long tolerate a 
system so foolishly expensive as war. They are likely soon 
to find means of preventing such a waste of their wealth. 

Putting aside, then, the question of international adjustment 
that appears to have more than one possible solution, we yet 
have the supreme question of the relation of the Man to the 
State. Upon the justice of this relation rest the lives, or all that 
gives value to the lives, of a great majority in every nation. 

Modern discoveries and inventions, with the use of ma- 
chinery and improved methods, have added immensely to the 
importance of this question. By the assistance of the great 
forces of Nature, added to associated effort or aggregated capi- 
tal, one man can now produce as much, in many lines, as fifty 
men could seventy years ago. Only a few men, relatively, are 
now required to do the work of the world. Hence, man, as an 
animal, has now very little value. Fifty years ago we used to 
say that every able-bodied immigrant was worth a thousand 
dollars to the State. Negro slaves were often sold for more 
than that, although the purchaser was obliged to feed, clothe, 
and lodge the slave, and to care for him in sickness and in old 
age. One might perhaps now give away a few choice lots—if 
law would permit the ownership—but would have to shoot in- 
ferior grades, as they would not be worth their feed, with added 
doctor’s bills. In many lines of work, three pounds of coal per 
day will replace a man. We have abolished chattel slavery— 
only to change to a system of cheaper labor and less responsi- 
bility. It is economy, not morality, that has moved us. 

No government on the earth is based on moral justice—not 
even as a distant ideal to cheer the future hope. All have fea- 
tures that are fundamentally wrong and cruelly unjust—fea- 
tures that naturally and necessarily work inequality and op- 
pression. While the worst government is, perhaps, better than 
none, the best we have leaves much to be desired. A just 
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government would give to all its citizens equal opportunities. 
It would give to no one any special privilege. In this enlight- 
ened age it would give to every normal child an average train- 
ing of the mind and the hand. All should learn to read and to 
work ; and then all would start on the journey of life with equal 
wealth. Thus launched, each one should contribute an equal 
amount to the State, and be free to create, and to accumulate, 
by any honest method. But no one should receive, by gift or 
inheritance, an amount that would raise his wealth above that 
of the average citizen. If any one would have more than this, 
he should himself accumulate it. The man who inherits more 
than an equal share obtains a special privilege that gives him 
an undue advantage. If he inherit a million, he is given the 
portion and power of a thousand of his fellows. And with this 
immense advantage he may multiply his power by ten, or by 
one hundred. And if he can bequeath this fearful power, so 
that it may roll on down the ages, the evil cannot be reckoned ; 
while if this advantage be used to acquire title to lands, or mines 
and forests, and these be kept out of use or their products held 
beyond the reach of them who need them most, the evil becomes 
appalling. 

These are the conditions that confront us now. The fountain 
from which flows life’s whole support has been made private 
or corporate property, and is being walled in. The coal mines 
are taken, and we now pay more to make large dividends on 
their watered stocks than we do to support the State. The 
forests and farming lands are held in large blocks, and millions 
of acres more that are mortgaged will be absorbed. And com- 
panies are now spoken of to obtain control of the water that 
alone makes possible the cultivation of eighty or one hundred 
million acres in the West. 

There is no power in any State to arrest this movement. In 
allowing the prime sources of production to become private 
property, rulers have virtually lost the power to govern. Since 
the people must look to the owners of the natural sources of 
food and shelter, they become the vassals of the owners. Own- 
ing the supplies is owning all. The owners of the earth must 
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always, in the last analysis, be its real rulers. The contention 
that laws may be made to restrict their action is a delusion. 
They will always make the laws—or will interpret them. It 
matters little what is the outward form of government, whether 
republican or monarchic, limited or absolute; the difference to 
the average man may be very little. In every monarchy there is 
a power behind the throne; while in the democratic form the 
average citizen is very far from his rulers. 

We may as well accept the situation. This movement is not 
likely to stop until all the possibilities of production are held as 
vested rights, and God’s title to the earth wholly extinguished. 
When this is all complete, the sovereigns will employ perhaps 
one-half the workmen and professionals. And they will, doubt- 
less, often pay liberally for good service. But there will be yet 
a very large contingent of the people left out. The question 
then will be, “What are these to do?” When the Creator has 
been duly notified that His pauper children here are trespassers 
on private property, the situation will be serious. 

It is no part of the writer’s purpose to urge on the fight 
against associated or combined action. This is the correct 
method, and it cannot be put down. Nor is it desirable that it 
should be put down. The competitive system is a cut-throat 
system, and once abandoned should never be revived. 

The trusts and combines have made no departure except in 
methods. They are doing by more effective methods only what 
the whole world has done and approved for ages. It has always 
been a natural crime for a few to monopolize what God and 
Nature clearly meant for all. But the practise is so old, and is 
so thoroughly bred into the marrow of our civilization, that it 
would require a century of moral culture to make any head- 
way against it. Our work must be done now. It cannot be 
delayed until the people are educated up to a higher morality 
or a more ethical religion. The survival of every species de- 
pends on its ability to adapt itself to environment. 

The industrial classes must unite—must pool their interests. 
They should not do this to make a fight against any other inter- 
est, but simply to make their own work more effective by mov- 
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ing along the lines of least resistance. The way has been plainly 
suggested by the great success of associated capital. Men of 
no great wealth have combined their holdings and their efforts, 
and have worked a complete revolution of the economic world. 
They have increased their own fortunes beyond all former 
dreams. They have added immensely to the powers of pro- 
duction, transportation, and travel. They have brought men to 
the immediate presence of their friends in other States and other 
lands. They have brought the choicest fruits of every clime 
to all the markets of the world, and have added many luxuries 
to even the average life. They have so increased their power 
that if they choose to act in concert they can practically rule 
the world. 

But, after all, these men have no monopoly of their methods. 
Tf the people could only see their opportunity, and the necessity 
for united work, they would not hesitate to act. And when a 
proper start has been made there will be little doubt of success. 
The advantage of codperative labor over individual effort will 
very soon be felt. Still, some mistakes will undoubtedly be 
made at first in the choice of leaders. Some incompetent men 
will, almost as a matter of course, get into places of more or 
less responsibility; and, worse still, dishonest leaders may in 
some cases get control. We have so long been trained to regard 
craft and cunning as business accomplishments that honesty 
is a shade below par. Our religious teachers have seldom con- 
demned these successful methods. The great associations that 
have so transformed the world have not made all men honest. 
In dealing with their own members they have, as a rule, given 
worthy examples of justice and honor; but outside of that 
they have often reaped where they have not sown, and gathered 
where they have not strewed. 

Still, we need have no fears. Codperative industries will 
soon develop successful leaders. The great necessity of the 
hour is the organizer. We want men that can bring order out 
of chaos. 

It would appear an easy matter for Labor leaders to unite 
their forces into a complete productive body, in place of de- 
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tached factions making war upon employers and fellow-work- 
mer as well. But their purposes are too narrow. They ap- 
pear to have no thought beyond an effort to force their wage 
up above its value as measured by supply and demand. Em- 
ployers unite to hold the wages down. The workmen’s chosen 
method is to drive other workmen off the field—then dictate the 
terms. Employers resist this by force of law or of arms, or they 
suspend the work and starve the workmen. 

This is a state of war, and it has in the city of Chicago alone, 
during the last few years, called out a larger army than we had 
engaged in our war with Spain. The losses to the workmen 
and to the city aggregated thousands of dollars every day. And 
the full extent of the privations and prolonged anguish that 
have pressed upon a hundred thousand hearts can never be 
known. All this loss was without gain of any kind, because the 
purposes of the associations were fundamentally wrong. If 
the unions had been formed to do the work that was wanted, 
there could have been no trouble. The building trades made 
the most destructive fight—because they were divided against 
themselves. They should have, under a single management, a 
completely equipped building corps, including all the trades 
required—architects, contractors, stone and brick masons, car- 
penters, plasterers, plumbers, painters, and decorators. They 
should own building materials, such as the lumber in the stand- 
ing tree, the stone in the quarry, the clay in the earth, and the 
fuel to burn it into brick. They should have mills and ma- 
chinery, so as to do all work by the most improved methods. 
And they should have a bank to adjust their finances. When 
thus equipped and organized as a corporation, they would have 
no strike or lock-out. 

But, important as it surely is that an association formed to 
work a special line should include all its branches, this is still 
but one feature of our present needs. Some lines of work are 
temporary. The building interests, for example, must lose much 
of their activity in another generation. Substantial buildings 
will take the place of wooden structures, and once erected may 
last for centuries. In our country the present rapid increase 
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in population cannot continue for many years. And unless we 
make some new departure, or learn to store the summer heat 
for winter use, our millions must burrow in the ground, as fuel 
will be beyond their reach. 

To provide against this possibility, people must combine in 
corporations to own and make productive some part of Nature’s 
ample gifts. Companies must do the work that an ideal State 
would do. They must keep the line open to the base of sup- 
plies, and as far as possible give opportunity to every member. 
They must claim all the protection the laws afford, and must 
work for amended laws where these give less than justice. 

As an illustration, suppose a joint stock company chartered 
for codperation and mutual gain. Make the capital $1,000,000, 
divided into 10,000 shares of $100 each. And suppose the 
shares are taken by a thousand members, and paid up in cash 
or real estate. Then run the business on the trust method. 
Such a company should include in its holdings at least ten 
thousand acres of productive land, also forests and coal to 
supply the needs of several thousand persons. The land should 
be worth half a million, and the machinery and urban homes 
about as much. This amount of property would command capi- 
tal to put present industries on an improved basis and to de- 
velop new enterprises and new methods when such were desired. 
The management and the dividends could be easily adjusted 
when these came to be seriously considered. In most cases, 
perhaps, members would still occupy their farms, mills, and 
factories as before, restricted only by some prudent rules. 

This combined and mutual effort is not only a natural social 
order, but is now a necessity. The powerful combinations al- 
ready here will sweep the earth like conquering hosts until all 
human activities are gathered in. Average men, without organ- 
ization, can no more stand against this systematic movement 
than a mob against an army. They must combine, or go down; 
and they must combine now, while they retain their holdings. 
Delay is not only dangerous but surely fatal. It is a delusion to 
think that individuals can hold their lands and homes against 
these powerful corporate forces. Their multiplied millions will 
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crush individual effort. Increased expenses, higher taxes, and 
smaller earnings will bring the inevitable result. 

Men who are able /eaders can now render inestimable service 
and win lasting fame. The times are ripe for this movement. 
We want, in America, a hundred such combines, as here sug- 
gested—not as rivals, but as allies, to supplement one another 
in an effort to give to our progress a broader channel and a 
more humane tendency. 


E. S. WICKLIN. 
Chicago, Ill. 





NEEDED POLITICAL REFORMS. 
(Number Three.) 


PrIMARY ELECTION REFORM. 


ONE is more important, none is making more rapid prog- 
ress, none is of deeper significance, than the movement 
for reform of the primaries; yet none is more difficult of defini- 
tion. It means different things to different men. It is a different 
thing in different places. It is peculiar in that it is confined to the 
United States. The caucus, out of which the primary election 
has grown, is not exclusively American; but the primary, as a 
method of party government, is purely and typically American. 
It is interesting to know that only in America do we find gen- 
eral and widespread dissatisfaction with the manner and prac- 
tise of party government. The American primary, however, 
is conceded to be a permanent feature of our political insti- 
tutions. Suggestions looking to its abolition and a return to 
the earlier oligarchic party forms that still prevail in other 
countries are seldom made and obtain little support. The evils 
must be cured or mitigated, but the primary itself will be pre- 
served and developed. 

By “primaries” we usually understand the nominating func- 
tion performed by the general body of voters in a political 
party; yet the definition is inexact. Nominations are usually 
made, not at the primary itself, but in a convention, the mem- 
bers of which are chosen at the primary. And furthermore, 
from the primary is derived, more or less directly, the party 
organization, the authority of the committees and officers that 
hold nearly absolute sway over the party during the intervals 
between the primaries or conventions, and have already, in 
nearly all States, a recognized legal existence with powers that 
are partially described by laws. In a comprehensive sense, 
therefore, the primary is a periodic plebiscite of the members - 
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of a political party, which either makes or provides for the 
making of party nominations and the management of the party 
in all other matters. Hence, the formulation of a definition 
of primary election reform must include, with the betterment 
of the methods of making party nominations, the improvement 
and safeguarding of the party’s internal government. 

It is important to remember, what many theorists unfortu- 
nately forget, that the first purpose, the first step, in primary 
election reform involves not merely State regulation of the 
making of nominations but necessarily and inevitably more or 
less specific regulation of the party machinery or organization. 
The second object of primary reform is of more vital conse- 
quence than the first. 

A direct primary is a nominating election at which the can- 
didates of a party or parties are chosen by popular vote instead 
of in delegate convention. The “mass convention” is really a 
direct primary, in its earliest and crudest form. With another 
old and familiar kind of cirect primary, virtually the same as 
the “mass convention,” the voting is done by ballot instead of 
viva voce. One polling place, usually a town hall, suffices for 
an entire county or other political division; while at the same 
time and place other business pertaining to party affairs is 
transacted in mass-meeting. This is the second stage in the 
evolution of the direct primary, and is found to-day in many 
rural districts. 

By an easy and natural step we reach that which is regarded 
as the characteristic type of direct primary. Nominations are 
made by popular vote, polling booths being opened at con- 
venient places as at regular elections, with precinct, ward, or 
township boundaries. The vote is tabulated and the result 
announced by the party committee, those receiving the highest 
total vote being declared the nominees of the party. Without 
the assistance or interference of law, party usage has made this 
the prevailing method of nomination in a great many farming 
counties of the North, and practically throughout the entire 
South. 

But fraud and corruption have grown up with direct pri- 
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maries as well as delegate conventions ; hence, the “direct nomi- 
nation” as understood and contemplated in the primary elec- 
tion reform movement goes further and invokes the strong arm 
of the law to regulate the primaries and correct these abuses. 
This legislation may merely provide some simple safeguards, 
leaving the conduct of the primary in the hands of the party 
committee ; or it may make the primary such another function 
of the State as the election itself. Indiana’s direct nomination 
law is optional with the party committees. In Minnesota the 
law is mandatory, but does not include all nominations. In 
Mississippi it does. 

Government in this country, as in England, has fallen upon 
the shoulders of parties. It is not Congress that rules in Wash- 
ington, but the Republican party. And the party derives its 
leaders—the country its rulers—from the primary election; 
hence the logical deduction, now obtaining tardy recognition, 
that the primary is more important than the election. It is not 
merely the fountain-head of party, but of government itself. 

The purpose of this movement is to legalize and safeguard 
the primary, securing to every citizen the right to express his 
will in all that pertains to the political party with which he 
chooses to affiliate. This generally accepted idea of the reform 
premises the preservation of political parties and their de- 
velopment to the point of highest efficiency. 

One school of primary election reformers covertly aims at 
the virtual destruction of parties, through the breaking down of 
party lines at the primary. To this school are tentatively at- 
tached nearly all of the political independents ; that is, the men 
without a party, the “mugwumps,” and even many “transcen- 
dentalists,” who now claim to be orthodox party men. But I 
do not regard as germane to its true purpose that which, despite 
its present vogue among certain agitators, has been demon- 
strated a most ignominious failure. 

This is known as the “open primary.” It would permit the 
voter to assist in the nomination of candidates of any party, 
regardless of his past or even intended future affiliations. Un- 
der the “open” primary system Democrats may vote for Repub- 
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lican candidates, or vice versa, as they did when Mayor Ames 
was nominated in Minneapolis at the first primary after the 
passage of the now celebrated Minnesota law. The following 
winter the Legislature extended the act to other parts of the 
State, but amended it by substituting the “closed” for the 
“open” primary. The “open” primary was an acknowledged 
and distressing failure. 

Many different systems of primary election prevail, often 
side by side and in the same State. A plan that may be satis- 
factory in one locality is apt to work badly under apparently 
similar circumstances elsewhere. This condition develops end- 
less antagonisms of opinion among the sincerest of men. 

Direct nomination is undoubtedly successful under favorable 
conditions. It is as unquestionably a failure under others. We 
are still in the stage of experiment in this reform. Instead of 
trying to suppress the direct-nomination movement, it might 
be best to have it thoroughly tried. In no other way will the 
people be convinced. It is most probable that Wisconsin and 
Michigan will adopt direct-nomination laws next winter. The 
recent plebiscite in Chicago indicates that the Illinois Legisla- 
ture may also do something in that line. Indiana is certain to 
pass a bill that will at least permit direct nomination by local 
option. Several other legislatures will be called upon to sanc- 
tion or sacrifice direct-nomination plans. 

It is a common error to regard the Minnesota law as the 
highest and most perfect development of the direct primary. 
This is far from the case. The North may never have a thor- 
ough and complete direct-nomination law. Mississippi is the 
only State in the Union that has an ideal direct-nomination law. 

The South is the native soil of the direct primary. It has 
there a logical and necessary existence, the predominance of 
one political party making the primary the de facto election. 
The Mississippi plan will probably extend slowly throughout 
the Southern States, and may eventually find acceptance in the 
North ; yet that is unlikely. 

The Mississippi law absolutely abolishes all political party 
conventions, from the highest to the lowest. It provides even 
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for the nomination of candidates for United States Sen- 
ators. We find, therefore, in one State at least, popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators, not by voluntary party primary, 
as in some other Southern States, but by a mandatory and con- 
stitutional State law. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to indicate that which I 
regard as essential to any good primary law, whether direct or 
delegate : 

1. All primaries to be held under the forms of law, with 
regular boards, answerable not to party committees but to 
courts. 

2. Permanent primary election precincts, with a maximum 
and minimum number of voters. 

3. Some form of registration. 

4. Rigid restriction of voting to members of the party hold- 
ing the primary. 

5. Australian system of voting. 

6. Penalties for all possible violations cf the purity of the 
ballot, but no penalties so severe that juries will refuse to 
convict. 

Upon these cardinal points all friends of primary election 
reform should be able to unite. And if we obtain this much 
we shall have made a long step forward, whether it be by di- 
rect nomination or the proper regulation of the delegate con- 
vention. 


Epwarp INSLEY. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Note.—There is no quarrel between Direct Legislation and 
these other political reforms. The Recall affects office-holders, 
not laws. It would do for office-holders what Direct Legisla- 
tion would do for laws—make them always amenable to the 
public will. It is the same principle on another plane. 

If Direct Legislation meant the abolition of representative 
government, there would then be no use for Proportional Rep- 
resentation, but Direct Legislation does not mean the abolition 
of legislatures and common councils. It does take away 
from them the ultimate power finally to exact laws, and in so 
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doing it makes the legislators councilors to the people, who are 
above suspicion. Hence, any method of securing better and 
more truly representative councilors is welcomed by advocates 
of Direct Legislation. 

Again, Direct Legislation only concerns the making of the 
laws. The executive, judicial, and all other public servants 
will still have to be chosen or appointed. If bad or weak men 
are chosen to enforce the laws, evil will result. That our 
party machinery has developed so fast that frequently it is 
worked out of sight and control of the people is a fact so 
patent as only to need mention. This results in corruption and 
the enthronement of an irresponsible “boss.” Surely, any re- 
form that will give the people a surer power over their own 
servants will be welcomed by the friends of Direct Legislation. 

Neither does Direct Legislation necessarily mean opposition 
to political parties. It will cure, we believe, the bitter partizan- 
ship that is such a bane to our politics. But if the party sys- 
tem that has developed so far in the United States can be cured 
of its partizanship and developed still further into an efficient 
means of government, we will welcome such development. 

I may go still further and say that Direct Legislation has no 
antagonism to franchise reform, whether such reform means 
the extension of the franchise to women, as some advocate, or 
whether it means the limitation of the franchise by an educa- 
tional qualification, as in Massachusetts and Mississippi, or by 
an educational and a property qualification, as in Rhode Island 
and South Carolina. Franchise Reform is outside of the 
sphere of Direct Legislation, and Direct Legislationists believe 
—some one way and some another. All we are sure of is that 
for its own affairs each community should have the power to 
fix its own franchise to suit itself. 

The same is true of Civil Service Reform. If this will give 
us better minor officials, we want it. Also of the direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators, which is only the bringing of a 
small but powerful body of the people’s servants into closer 
touch with the people—by their direct election by the people in- 
stead of by the legislatures. 

Let us keep a clear distinction between these different re- 
forms, remembering that no one of them is a political panacea 
and that good can be accomplished by all. And we feel sure 
that, if they are all clearly understood, the primacy of Direct 
Legislation as being the first political reform to be gained will 
be generally conceded. 

ELTWEED PoMEROy. 





A PROFESSION THAT GREW RESPECTABLE. 


A SKETCH. 


BY ALBERT R. CARMAN, 


The blinding Egyptian sun hung over the western desert. 
The smooth Nile lay a burnished background behind rows of 
tall palms. Up the long avenue of sphinxes slaves were carry- 
ing the litters of two courtiers who had been killing time for an 
hour or so watching the sullen and rebellious bondsmen from 
the land of Goshen laboring in the new city Pharaoh was build- 
ing. Brutal overseers and armed soldiers pressed these unwill- 
ing slaves to their tasks; and the two courtiers had come away 
sooner than they had expected from the always fascinating 
sight of constructive labor performed by others, because even 
their not too sensitive feelings, inured to the ill treatment of 
slaves, had been painfully disturbed by some of the more dis- 
gusting details of this new policy of coercion. For it was a 
new policy. Many years before, Pharaoh, frightened by the 
growing strength of the Israelites, had decided to keep them 
down by hard work and then by the murder of their male chil- 
dren ; but now a couple of agitators—two brothers—had arisen 
among them and actually demanded their liberation. To this 
Pharaoh replied by imposing impossible tasks upon them, and 
permitting their overseers to maim and kill them if they failed 
to maintain the murderous pace. 

“You are idle,” said Pharaoh; “or you wouldn’t be thinking 
of freedom and a journey into the wilderness on the pretense 
of serving your God. I'll keep you busy enough to prevent 
such unsettling thoughts from entering your heads.” 

The two courtiers were just returning from seeing this drastic 
method of dealing with discontent in operation ; and they were 
discussing the situation. 
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“Yes! Yes!” Ameni was saying; “it is not nice to look at, 
but it is the only way to deal with such people.” 

“Ach! But that poor devil with the hanging eye,” responded 
Pentaur, with a shudder. “Cut out with a whip-lash. By the 
gods, the grisly look of him will be with me to-night in dreams!” 

“You always were a sentimentalist—and a poet,” returned 
Ameni. “But what would you do? We cannot give these 
people their liberty; for we must have slaves. And it is en- 
tirely their own fault that they are suffering. If they had been 
contented with the lot to which the gods called them, 
they would have been happy now, with their flesh-pots full, 
plenty of straw for their bricks, and just taskmasters enough 
to see that they did their work.” 

“Yes; but,” said Pentaur, “did not the agitator, Moses, take 
up the cause of his people because of their great burdens?” 

“Moses !”—and Ameni laughed in his beard. “Moses greatly 
wearies me. I remember Moses when he lived about the court 
and had as many slaves as any of us.” 

“Why did he go away?” asked Pentaur. 

“That is a dark secret,” replied Ameni, glancing significantly 
across at the other litter. “If dead men could tell tales,” he 
went on, “you might learn what Moses was afraid of.” 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed Pentaur. “I have heard 
whispers of it, but I did not believe it. Moses has so kind a 
face.” 

“That is a part of his stock-in-trade,” sneered Ameni, “as a 
professional lover of his people. I tell you, an agitator is a 
bad man, wherever you find him.” 

“But his people really do have grievances,” protested 
Pentaur. 

“They’ve had more since he came,” returned Ameni. 
“What he has done for them has been to double their trouble. 
Before he came they had bricks to make—but they had straw 
to make them with. Now—well, you saw to-day. But do you 
suppose Moses cares ?” 

“T should expect so,” answered Pentaur. 

“When you get to know more of the world, my sweet poet,” 
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returned Ameni, “you will learn that agitators like to see their 
followers in trouble—it keeps up their job of ‘agitation’ for 
them. If they got their grievances settled, the agitator would 
have nothing to agitate about ; and he would have to stop pos- 
ing as a ‘little Pharaoh,’ and work for his living.” 

“But what has Moses to gain in this case?” asked Pentaur. 

“What has Moses to gain? What do you suppose brought 
him here? I learn that he was doing very well in the land 
of Midian—married the daughter of a rich priest there, and 
had a family. Yet he came on here and told the people to stop 
working and actually asked Pharaoh to let them go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness. Of course, he’d have brought 
them back—of course!” And Ameni laughed. 

Pentaur was silent. 

“And, of course, he wouldn’t have made himself king over 
them—of course not!” went on Ameni. “He has no ambitions 
—that meek man! Not an ambition! Let me tell you, my poet, 
if he had once been permitted to lead them off into the wilder- 
ness, it would not have been long until they would have been 
crying out for the flesh-pots of Egypt. Hard as their lot seems 
to be now, Pharaoh is a better father to them than they could 
be to themselves.” 

Pentaur laughed. “Your -metaphors are getting a little 
mixed, Ameni,” he remarked. 

“Well! Well!” assented Ameni, smiling. “Perhaps. I 
oftea think too quickly for my tongue when I am talking of 
these heartless demagogues who stir up ignorant peopie for 
their own ends, bidding them make themselves equal with the 
highest, preaching liberty to slaves, and telling them that they 
would be better off if they left their masters and attempted to 
govern themselves.” 

“Well, I dare say,” said Pentaur, musingly, “that agitators 
are often ambitious fellows. I’m really shocked at what you tell 
me about Moses.” 

“Oh, he’s putting his head in a noose,” shot out Ameni, in 
swift confidence. “You'll see him skurrying back across the 
Red Sea one of these days—if he doesn’t drown in it.” 
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“Only men of clean character should attempt to lead the 
people,” said Pentaur; “men of irreproachable pasts.” 

“That’s right!’ said Ameni, heartily. “And such men won't. 
They are for law and order and good government—for evo- 
lution, not revolution. They know that the gods have only 
given Pharaoh wisdom enough to govern,—Pharaoh and a few . 
advisers,—and they teach the people to be contented with their 
station in life, to fulfil their duties at the Temples, and to re- 
spect their rulers.” 

“And the people are, perhaps, as well off,” mused Pentaur. 

“Better! Look at these Israelites. They began to multiply 
too fast for their own good, when Pharaoh stepped in and 
stopped it. They would soon have had far too many mouths 
to feed for the amount of corn they could raise. But, if left 
to themselves, they would have done nothing—they would 
have let the growth go on. However, Pharaoh was wiser, and 
he stopped it. But they, instead of being grateful, began to 
grumble. Now, it is only idle men who grumble, and Pharaoh 
knows it. Keep a man busy enough and he hasn’t got time 
to grumble. So Pharaoh kept them at it—and then this Midi- 
anitish agitator came along and stirred them all up again. But 
Pharaoh just applied his cure-all—he made them busier. And 
it has pretty well cured them already. When they came out 
from that last interview with Pharaoh they met Moses and 
Aaron, and they told them what they thought of them.” 

“But, theoretically, Ameni—not practically, I know, but 
theoretically,” broke in Pentaur, “do you think that it is quite 
the best thing to have this division of people into ruling classes, 
lower classes, and slaves?” 

“Entirely the best thing,” replied Ameni, confidently. “Have 
not the gods called each man to his station in life? And are 
not the gods all-wise ?”’ 

Pentaur was silent again. 

“It is blasphemy,” went on Ameni, earnestly, “to criticize the 
provisions of the gods. And then is it not evident that so 
splendid a civilization as we have in Egypt could exist in no 
other way? We are now ruled by Pharaoh, his court, and the 
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priests. Who else could do it? You would not suggest that 
the people be called in to help rule the nation, would you?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Pentaur, lifting a protesting hand. “I am 
not so absurd as that.” 

“I should think not,” agreed Ameni, sententiously. “The 
people! What do they know of guiding the fortunes of a great 
nation? What do they know of lawmaking? They are chil- 
dren, whom the wise and the great care for—and far better 
than they could care for themselves.” 

“Do you suppose,” asked Pentaur, “that the time will ever 
come when the people will govern themselves ?” 

“Never !—any more than the time will ever come when every- 
body will write poems like yours. We each have our work to 
do—some to command, some to serve; and it is only required 
of us that we do our best in our own spheres.” 

“But if the people were educated?” ventured Pentaur. 

“That would be a fatal blunder!” cried Ameni, with em- 
phasis, straightening himself in his litter. “Educate the people, 
and yqu make them discontented, rebellious, above doing their 
proper work, ripe for ail sorts of sedition and treason. Look 
at this man Moses! Pharaoh’s daughter took him from among 
these very Israelites and educated him. Did it make a good 
citizen of him, loyal and grateful to Pharaoh and ready to serve 
the State? Not a bit of it! These lower classes can no more 
stand education than a boy can stand old wine. His learning 
went to his head, as might have been expected ; and, swaggering 
insolently about, he murdered a man and had to flee the country. 
And now he is back as an agitator—as a potential rebel! If 
he had not been educated above his station, he would have been 
making bricks yonder with his sweating brethren to-day.” 

“But wouldn’t it be different if all were educated?” again 
ventured Pentaur. 

“And all were free and all were equal?” added Ameni, with 
biting sarcasm. “Who would make the bricks then—you 
and I?” 

“T could make bricks,” put in Pentaur, sturdily. 

“You are better at making poems,” replied Ameni, smiling. 
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“But it is not only brick-making,” he went on. “There are 
a number of necessary kinds of work that are very disagree- 
able, which no one would do if everybody were educated and 
there were no slaves. Yet we could not get on without having 
them done. The gods have provided for this; and society 
would stop if we disturbed the arrangement.” 

“But couldn’t we pay more for the disagreeable tasks,” 
asked Pentaur. 

“That would not do it,” replied Ameni, shaking his head 
decisively. “I will just prove it by one case. Take the ‘paras- 
chites’-—the embalmers of the dead. There they live in the 
wretched hovels of their little village——” 

Pentaur shuddered at the thought. 

“unclean and despised in the sight of all men, without 
friends or sympathy, alone with their grewsome tasks. You 
know that even now no one ever becomes a ‘paraschites’ volun- 
tarily. The unhappy beings are born to their terrible trade. 
They have committed some fearful sin in a former existence 
that even deprived them of absolution in the nether world. So, 
after having passed through various animal forms, they now 
begin a new human course in the body of a ‘paraschites.’ They 
are the mud-sill of humanity, just escaped from among the 
beasts—the spawn of sin. Now, if this provision of the gods 
is to be upset, and men are not to be called to any particular 
station in life, and the ‘paraschites’ is to be free to give up his 
calling and come to the court, who will embalm the dead? And 
if the dead are not embalmed, how will we do without bodies 
in the nether world?” And Ameni smiled triumphantly at 
Pentaur. 

The poet lay mentally crushed. There was no answer to this. 
To the Egyptian, not to be embalmed was to lose his chance 
of a life after death ; but it was impossible to think of any man 
voluntarily taking up the unclean and accursed task of 
embalming. 

“I am only a poet,” said Pentaur; “and a poet has no busi- 


ness taking his dreams for realities.” 
“2 a 
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_ One day, in the year 1902 A.D., there lay, in his steamer chair 

on a vined veranda just out of New York, a poet; and a 
pleasing melancholy was on his soul, for the sable majesty of a 
great funeral had just passed. The strains of the “Dead 
March” from a little way down the street still brought to him 
the image of the slow-pacing black horses and the heavy fu- 
neral car and Mr. Arthur E. Stoneleigh, undertaker, sitting in 
stiff dignity on the seat of the hearse. He knew Stoneleigh 
very well—they belonged to the same club. 

“Tt always seems to me,” he said to himself, “that the under- 
taking business is a queer choice. But there’s plenty of money 
in it, and lots of good fellows go into it. And they’ve made it 
a showy, well-dressed business, too. They used to think in 
Egypt that it was a terrible disgrace—but now Stoneleigh says 
that it is overcrowded. Make a business pay,”—and the poet 
puffed reflectively at his briar-root,—“and there are plenty to 
do it, and do it well.” 

Then his mind went back to a poem he was working on—a 
sort of an epic, telling of the conquest of the world by a litile 
group of nations where all the people put their minds into the 
“melting pot” and the ultimate wisdom that came out guided 
the government. He was just at the point where “the People’s 
William,” of Hawarden, England, began to rebuild a nation 
out of the abject fragments of a once splendid race, then crouch- 
ing among the battered sphinxes and tumbled temples that lined 
the Nile. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. Flower. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY EDUCATION. 
I. THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION. 


Among the many great problems that are pressing upon the 
brain and soul of present-day civilization, none are as vital 
or fundamental as that of a full-orbed education that shall de- 
velop character and call forth the noblest fruits of the human 
soul. And in our judgment the most encouraging sign of the 
dawning days of the twentieth century lies in the numerous 
evidences of a general awakening on the part of the more 
thoughtful of our people to the necessity of radical changes in 
educational and scholastic methods. 

The last quarter of a century witnessed great and far-reaching 
changes in popular educational methods, almost revolutionary in 
character and for the most part highly beneficent. These 
changes, however, while making the acquisition of knowledge as 
pleasant to the child as it was irksome under the old régime, and 
while greatly benefiting the pupil by stimulating his own brain 
instead of making him an echo of the thought of others, has 
failed in a large degree to achieve what should be the supreme 
object of education: that of the development of character— 
the awakening of the conscience to such a degree that duty and 
right become the guiding, molding, and shaping influences of 
life. This failure is nothing new. All systems of schooling 
in the past have fallen short of the goal in this respect, for the 
reason that the ideal of individual development of character, 
based on the ethics of Christ which recognizes the common 
origin of life, the brotherhood of man, and the rights, duties, 
and obligations imposed on the individual by the great law of 
solidarity, has been practically ignored. 


II. THE FAILURE OF INTELLECTUAL TRAINING. 


The failure of our educational system lies in the fact that, 
while we have trained the mind, we have not properly devel- 
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oped the moral sensibilities or the ethical side of life; hence, the 
former has become the dominant influence in the lives of a 
large proportion of the master-spirits in the various walks and 
callings of life. Such a condition always favors spiritual sui- 
cide, and its continuance develops into an eating cancer at the 
vitals of civilization. Whenever duty and right are subordi- 
nate to expediency, policy, or considerations born of selfishness 
and prejudice, the individual or nation so affected, having lost 
the sense of moral proportion, turns from the heights of prog- 
ress and soon wanders down toward destruction. The change 
may be imperceptible to all not guided by the fundamental ethi- 
cal verities; and frequently for some time after the nation or 
individual has faced the decline it is apparently on the highway 
of success. This is a fact to which history bears eloquent 
testimony. Perhaps no more striking illustration is found than 
in the decline of ancient Rome, whose blaze of outward glory 
and appearance of power deceived the whole outside world 
long after the vitals of the once invincible republic had been 
eaten beyond cure. Indeed, the hectic flush of death, the 
autumnal tint of outward glory, which frequently marks the 
arrogant ascendency of egoism over altruism, is always mis- 
taken by the short-sighted and superficial for a manifestation of 
health and vitality. Yet no fact of history or human experi- 
ence is more obvious to the philosophic student of life than 
that the granite of moral verities, upon which the altruistic ideal 
rests and from which duty-guided character dominated by no- 
bility of purpose is developed, is the only foundation that 
endures. In the failure to recognize this fact lies the supreme 
peril of our civilization. 


III, SIGNAL FAILURE OF CHURCH-GOVERNED SCHOOLS TO MEET 
THE HIGH DEMANDS OF EDUCATION. 


We hear much about our “godless common schools” from the 
enemies of popular education and religious sectarians. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that the failure to develop character, to 
nourish broad and noble impulses, and to stimulate the brain 
has been nowhere so conspicuous as in nations where the educa- 
tion of the people has been intrusted to the Church. Spain 
pays more than ten dollars to the State Church where one dollar 
is paid for outside education of her people. From the days 
when the in many ways wonderful civilization of the Moors was 
overthrown and the so-called Holy Inquisition became a domi- 
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nant factor in the State, the education of the Spanish people has 
been virtually in the hands of the Church. - A comparison of 
the moral, mental, and industrial conditions with those of the 
people of other western civilizations will show that in propor- 
tion as freedom of thought and a liberal educational system, 
divorced from the Church, prevail have the people outstripped 
this once opulent and powerful people, which is truly typical 
of nations in which education has been delegated to the Church 
and where freedom of thought is placed under a ban. 

Again, compare Russia with Amezica. In the former the 
Church is only second to the Government in power, if indeed 
it is not more powerful. It directs education; it frowns upon 
liberty and free thought; and the fruits of this Church-domi- 
nated system are seen in the widespread ignorance of the 
masses, in the brutality, savagery, and despotism of the Govern- 
ment, and in the soul-blighting intolerance that excommunicates 
the noblest man and greatest prophet of modern Russia. No 
greater fallacy could be put forth than that of abandoning 
education to various religious faiths. 


IV. THE SHORTCOMINGS OF PRESENT EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


And yet in our own country the chief element of weakness in 
our school system lies in the failure to develop the moral or 
spiritual side of life; and the question is often asked, How is 
it that with our splendid public educational system, with the 
multiplication of books and the blossoming of churches on 
every hand, the greed for gold, the passion for gambling, the 
low ethics in the business world, and the sufferings of millions 
through injustice on the part of tiiose who have had the 
benefit of the finest intellectual training and who are pillars in 
the various churches, are such distinguishing features of pres- 
ent-day civilization in America? How is it, it is further asked, 
after a century and a quarter of allegiance to the principles of 
free government and the constant warfare against the whole 
idea of imperial rule or wars of subjugation and of governing 
peoples without their consent, that the United States suddenly 
belies all its professions, and from the position of moral leader 
of free peoples proves recreant to her trust by becoming a de- 
serter to the camp of imperialistic powers? How is it that so 
marked has been the sudden fall of the Republic that it is now 
a crime to read our own Declaration of Independence in islands 
over which floats the flag of the United States? 
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The cause of these alarming and disquieting phenomena lies 
in the fatal flaw in our educational system—the failure to give 
moral or ethical education the same emphasis that is bestowed 
upon intellectual training. 

In our effort to make popular education purely secular and 
not to arouse any religious animosity, we made the grave mis- 
take of leaving the ethical or moral development of the child 
to the Church and the home. Thus the school system failed 
properly to inculcate the important theory that duty should 
dominate life ; that reverence for justice and the rights of others 
should become an integral and governing principle in daily 
intercourse with others; that a jealous guarding of liberty 
should ever be one of the chief concerns of the citizen ; that love 
and sympathy should go forth to all, and especially unto the 
weak; and that honor, honesty, and right-mindedness should 
overmaster craft, cunning, and the desire to acquire aught not 
earned. The intellect was marvelously trained, and the masses 
became more mentally acute than the people of any other na- 
tion ; but unhappily they lacked the ennobling influence of moral 
enlightenment, and the popular ideal of success changed from 
nobility of character, springing from fidelity to justice, free- 
dom, and human brotherhood to that of the acquisition of 
wealth. A man’s success came to be largely a question of the 
dollars and cents he had acquired; and, with this lowering of 
the national ideal, greed, avarice, and a brutal disregard for the 
rights of others marked the lives and deeds of many regarded 
by the false standard as most successful. As observed before, 
our schools had trained the intellect, while leaving to Church 
and home the task of developing character, or the moral side of 
life. ; 

The Church, however, kad been engaged in compassing land 
and sea for proselytes, in fighting over dogmas, creeds, and 
forms, and in theorizing concerning another life. True, she 
perfunctorily taught the luminous ethical doctrines proclaimed 
by Jesus and his apostles, but they were as a rule made secon- 
dary to the theological dogmas with which she was concerned ; 
and the spirit of controversy rife on every hand was destruc- 
tive to moral growth. Churchianity largely took the place of 
Christianity, and the amazing spectacle was seen on every side 
of the pillars of churches reaping from fifteen to thirty per 
cent. in rentals from wretched lodging-houses in the slums of 
the great cities, or building up great fortunes by mercilessly 
crushing out all competitors through secret compacts with 
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transportation companies, by grinding down the wages of men, 
and by employing little children in great factories under condi- 
tions that blighted their lives while crowding out of service men 
who were striving for an opportunity to earn a livelihood. 

And side by side with these phenomena, so amazing in the 
light of the solemn teachings of Jesus, appeared a public senti- 
ment that witnessed still further to the fatal moral lethargy of 
the nation and found expression in the glorification and almost 
deification, by Church and press, of these great moral criminals 
whenever they endowed religious or educational institutions, 
builded libraries, or otherwise doled out a moiety of the wealth 
that equitably belonged to the toilers, who unhappily had re- 
ceived a pittance scarcely sufficient to support their families. 
The cry of the children robbed of the rights of childhood, the 
sighs of overburdened womanhood, the hopeless and wistful 
gaze of sturdy manhood as it approached age with no provisions 
for the time when the hand should lose its cunning, not only 
made no impression upon the men whose abnormal wealth rose 
as a result of the pitiable conditions of their brothers, but 
press and pulpit alike were little moved by them. The Church 
had compromised with the spirit of materialistic commercialism. 
She had failed, as had the school, to make the development of 
noble character a subject of supreme concern. 

And in the home parents were struggling to support their 
families, to give their children a schooling, and to maintain 
the religious sect to which they belonged. They looked to the 
school and the Church properly to educate the children; and 
thus again through short-sighted neglect and oversight the 
child missed the moral direction and guidance that would have 
been more powerful than aught else if it had been wisely em- 
ployed by teaching and life at the fireside. Hence, the twenti- 
eth century has dawned with the spirit of commercialism 
rampant ; with wealth and station more than worth and charac- 
ter as accepted criterions of success; with moral lethargy in 
Church and nation; but with everywhere manifestations of 
ait awakening in the educational world. 


V. THE SUPREME DEMAND OF THE PRESENT. 


Moral development, industrial training, and intellectual 
schooling—this threefold education must be made the educa- 
tion of the future. A supreme duty confronts parents and 
teachers to-day. The moral verities must be placed in the 
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ascendency if our nation is to be made in any true sense a leader 
in the van of progress. Character—a high, noble, true man- 
hood, grounded and rooted in love of truth, justice, and human 
sympathy: this must be made the supreme object and aim of 
twentieth century education. 


* 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONFLICT OF THE PRESENT. 


Though to the superficial observer the political outlook in the 
United States never presented a more bewilderingly perplex- 
ing or complex aspect than to-day, no thoughtful man, if he be 
fairly conversant with the history of Western civilization since 
the fivefold revolution that marked the advent of Modern 
Times, can fail to recognize beneath the surface a titanic 
struggle—greater than that which preceded the overthrow of 
Charles I. or the downfall of the Bourbon throne—between the 
two fundamental and essentially antagonistic theories of gov- 
ernment. It is the spirit of democracy combating the spirit of 
despotism—the ideal of political equality arrayed against the 
ideal of the divine right of rulership or the mastery of an indi- 
vidual or class over the masses. It is the extension, on the soil 
dedicated to freedom, of the old conflict of which Eliot, Hamp- 
den, and Pym were the advance couriers, of which John Locke, 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau were the philosophic prophets, 
and of which the American and French Revolutions were the 
volcanic expressions. 

There is little new about the reactionary spirit that is to- 
day struggling to bear the Republic away from its ancient moor- 
ings, that sneers at the Declaration of Independence and the 
lofty political and ethical ideals of the Revolution, while on 
every hand seeking to supplant rugged republicanism with the 
spirit of ancient aristocratic and monarchic governments and 
to substityte special privilege, or rather class supremacy re- 
sulting from special privilege, for equality of opportunity 
and equal and exact justice for all, which was the triumphant 
battle-cry of the great Revolution. 

Indeed, this reactionary spirit appears from time to time, 
changed in form only. At one stage it is the divine right of the 
throne. Again it is shifted to a titled or hereditary aristocracy. 
Then again it is the divine right of property or the aristocracy 
of wealth that insolently assumes superiority. And the sophisti- 
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cal special pleading used to defend and sustain the divine-right 
idea, whether it relates to throne, aristocracy, or the com- 
munism of capital, is substantially the same. 

The conflict, therefore, is essentially the old battle of privi- 
lege and arbitrary rights versus democracy. The dominant 
ideal of the former is power and wealth; that of the latter, 
freedom and justice. One is preéminently selfish and egoistic ; 
the other is altruistic. The one seeks the mastery of the masses, 
both politically and economically, and the exaltation of the 
claims of property over considerations of manhood; the other 
would so meet the exigencies of changed conditions that the 
ideal of democracy—namely, government of, by, and for the 
people—should be realized as completely as the revolutionary 
statesmen of America and Europe planned; while they would 
abolish all special privilege and secure for society the wealth, 
benefits, and blessings accruing from public utilities and natural 
monopolies, to the end that justice, freedom, and equality of 
opportunity might become living realities in government in- 
stead of empty phrases, and that the mastery of man through 
class laws, special privileges, and the evasions of the funda- 
mentals of justice should cease. 

Herein lies the real conflict. It is the battle of privilege, 
or the rights of the few against the spirit of democracy or re- 
publicanism—the struggle of the dogma of the divine right of 
capital or of the classes over the fundamental rights of hu- 
manity—the warfare of the reactionary spirit of despotism 
against the spirit of progress. 

Below the confusion that prevails on the surface of the po- 
litical sea, below the swift-swirling eddies and the turbulent 
waves lashed hither and thither, albeit the sky above is serene 
and clear, we find the profound and basic cause of the com- 
motion—the clashing of two mighty and mutually exclusive 
currents: the one making for the glory and the other for the 
gloom of civilization ; the one seeking to turn back the hand on 
the dial, the other seeking the supremacy of free institutions 
and the happiness and prosperity of all the people through 
justice and loyalty to the ideal. 

Only by keeping this fundamental fact in view will it be pos- 
sible for the student of history to understand present political 
conditions, fairly to judge of the conflicting claims of party and 
of faction, or intelligently and judicially to estimate the proba- 
ble trend of events. 
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EXTENSION OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF 
RAILWAYS. 


The government of Emperor William, after extensive experi- 
ence in governmental ownership and operation of railways, 
has found public ownership so much more satisfactory than 
private ownership that it has determined to take over five of 
the principal lines remaining in individual control, thus leaving 
but two lines operated by private corporations. 

This socialistic move on the part of the Prussian government 
is greatly distressing the editors of daily papers that are under 
the control of great railway corporations and other beneficia- 
ries of public utilities that are owned and operated by corpora- 
tions instead of the public. They see in this progressive step on 
the part of the German government another illustration of the 
irresistible trend of enlightened statesmanship throughout civi- 
lization toward public ownership and operation of all natural 
monopolies. 

The true friends of our great Republic, while admiring the 
wisdom and statesmanship thus evinced by the Emperor 
William, feel humiliated at the spectacle of the United States 
becoming a camp-follower in the march of progress and en- 
lightened statesmanship by remaining a prey to predatory bands 
who are acquiring annually millions upon millions of dollars 
that rightfully belong to society or the nation at large. 

While New Zealand is awakening the admiration of intelli- 
gent patriotism and lovers of free government the world over; 
while Australia is forging to the front ; while Switzerland, who 
carries the shekinah of democracy in the Old World, is success- 
fully owning and operating her public utilities ; while the great 
municipalities of Great Britain are taking over the public utili- 
ties and in most centers successfully combating the systematic 
attempts of Mr. Morgan and Mr. Yerkes to re-enslave and 
plunder English cities as the monopolists of our country have 
long since enslaved and plundered our municipalities; while 
Germany, after experimenting with public and private owner- 
ship side by side, decides in favor of national ownership of 
her railways, and while public ownership of public utilities is 
being extended in almost every civilized nation, the United 
States lies helpless in the hands of small groups of overrich 
individuals whose enormous acquirements enable them to pur- 
chase or control the great opinion-forming organs of the na- 
tion, as well as to fill the halls of legislation and government 
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in its various other ramifications with docile and willing 
servants. 

Nothing is more humiliating to the robust spirit of democracy 
than the wretched and pitiful sophistry, the childish puerility 
and absurd alarm cries of editors in the employ of those who 
are year by year plundering the producers and consumers as 
well as the national government—the latter through the exces- 
sive charges for the mail service, which are out of all proportion 
to those paid by express companies. 

This is one of the crying scandals of the age. The enormous 
traffic returns that are necessary to pay dividends on watered 
stock or fictitious values, interest on bonds, and excessive sala- 
ries to favored officials, represent the extent of the plunder of 
the people. Every dollar taken from the people in excess of 
legitimate and reasonable returns on actual investment, and 
reasonable salaries and operating expenses, is a part of the 
price the people are paying to the commercial barons for listen- 
ing to their sophistry instead of demanding the governmental 
ownership and operation of these arteries of national life. 

Happily there are nurnerous symptoms that indicate that the 
long sleep is drawing to a close. The people are beginning to 
think and to agitate as they ever do before a great onward evo- 
lutionary step. From evidences on every hand we believe the 
hour is approaching when the nation will demand in tones of 
thunder the public ownership and operation of all public 
utilities. 


* * 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE ARMY THROUGH 
THE WAR OF SUBJUGATION. 


I. COMMERCIALISM AND MILITARISM FATAL TO REPUBLICANISM. 


For ten years THE ARENA has persistently and consistently 
opposed the rising spirit of militarism, as it has opposed the 
aggressive advance of plutocracy, persuaded as we have been 
that the presence of these two baleful influences was inimical 
to democracy and diametrically opposed to the fundamental 
prineiples of our Declaration of Independence and the govern- 
ment that rose as the tangible embodiment of the age-long 
dream of justice, freedom, and fraternity. Many of our readers 
will remember that in 1894, in a paper on “Fostering the Sav- 
age in the Young,” we pointed out the rise of a baleful military 
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spirit coincident with the domination of wealth over the com- 
monwealth, or the supremacy in the State as well as in com- 
mercial life of the dollar over manhood—of the few over the 
many ; the mastery of small groups or classes over the millions ; 
—a success only rendered possible by fundamentally unjust 
conditions, due largely to law-created special privileges and 
other fostering aids by government. 

The modern egoistic commercialism and militarism belong 
on the same low plane. They are devoid of the influence of 
high ideals, which alone give life, permanency, or true glory to 
civilizations, nations, or individuals ; and where they prevail na- 
tions pass into decay and death, though frequently their en- 
trance on decline is marked by what to the superficial is a burst 
of transcendent glory, power, and dominion. This seeming 
brilliancy, however, is always the hectic flush that speaks of 
death at the vitals; it is the glory of the autumnal forest upon 
whose foliage the spirit of death is resting. Witness the Mace- 
donian empire the hour before iis decline. Witness Imperial 
Rome, drunken with wealth and power, clothed in extreme 
splendor, but festering and corrupt at heart, stricken with mor- 
tal disease and reeling downward to death. If history is of vital 
value to the race, its value lies in its lessons; and we know of 
no more solemn or impressive truth than is found in the inevi- 
table doom that has overtaken every civilization and nation 
that has persistently turned from the vision of the ideal to the 
worship and exaltation of material wealth and military glory. 
No democracy can long survive when the materialism of the 
market or the dream of empire through subjugation rides in the 
chariot of Freedom, dedicated to justice and fraternity. 


II. WARS OF CONQUEST FOSTER NATIONAL DEGENERATION. 


At the present time we wish to speak especially of the fatal 
influence of wars of conquest on individual and national life. 
War at best is savage and brutal, and only when men fight for 
the defense of home or for some noble truth or cause does the 
potency of high ideals awaken the nobler sentiments in the soul 
to such a degree that the aroused brute nature may be held in 
abeyance, and on every hand the white flower of true heroism 
and humanity may bloom even in the midst of death and 
carnage. 

“n wars of conquest and subjugation, however, this saving 
influence of the ideal is absent. Man is no longer stirred on the 
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higher plane of his being. There is activity in the brain cen- 
ters, it is true—frightful activity ; but that activity is all upon 
the lower plane of the emotions, where the lust for blood, the 
lust of the beast, and the lust of greed are rife. Here the sol- 
dier becomes the automaton, obeying the orders of those higher 
in rank, although this obedience at first outrages all his inherent 
sense of right, justice, and humanity, or, in other words, his 
noblest heritage and possession. Later the higher nature or 
conscience becomes hardened or anesthetized. In the midst 
of an atmosphere reeking with hatred, avarice, and lust, the 
soldier’s brain too often becomes inflamed. He sees so much 
needless slaughter, so much wanton waste of property that rep- 
resents the hard toil and privation of many anxious lives, so 
much inhumanity and excess on every side, that his ideal of 
justice and love becomes obscured, and he in turn is brutalized 
—while respect for law and discipline becomes less and less. 
It is the falling away of manhood from all that is best and most 
divine in its being—a loss irreparable at once to the individual 
and the nation. 


Ill. STARTLING REVELATIONS MADE IN THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE’S 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The recent annual report of Judge-Advocate General G. B. 
Davis reveals a lack of discipline and a general tendency to 
moral degradation in our army of subjugation in the Philip- 
pines well calculated to startle all thoughtful Americans, while 
illustrating how wars of conquest corrupt manhood and poison 
a people in its most vital being by destroying high ideals and 
polluting the moral nature. According to the report of General 
Davis dealing with the forces in the Philippines, one person 
out of every twenty in the service was tried and convicted dur- 
ing the last year. What anti-imperialist, even, among the brave 
and noble band of champions for freedom, justice, and human 
integrity—whom the brutal defenders of the present war of 
criminal aggression have declared should be hanged—has ever 
made a charge against the army so damning in character as the 
cold, brutal facts found in the late report of the Judge-Advo- 
cate? Out of every twenty persons in the service, one has been 
tried and convicted during the last twelve months. Think of it, 
fathers and mothers who have sons fighting against the spirit 
and letter of the Declaration of Independence in the tropic 
islands of Oceanica! 
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It must also be remembered that this humiliating record does 
not include the great number of unpunished criminals guilty of 
fiendish abuses and outrages, referred to in the recent revela- 
tions of the Hon. Moorfield Storey, in which are found explicit, 
specific, and circumstantial accounts of a great number of cases 
that have never been noticed by the Secretary of War or the 
army of subjugation. 

Something of the spirit of reckless lawlessness and the 
absence of discipline in our army in the Far East may be 
gleaned from the fact that there were 477 convictions for lar- 
ceny, and this does not include, as the New York Nation aptly 
observes, “several hundred other cases involving robbery or 
larceny or attempts to commit them.” There were 65 convic- 
tions for murder, manslaughter, or attempts to commit man- 
slaughter. Almost a score of soldiers were convicted of rape 
* or attempts to commit rape, and 760 were convicted of drunken- 
ness on duty. Over 1,000 soldiers were punished for desertion, 
and 2,645 were dishonorably discharged. And these convictions, 
it should be further observed, »ccurred under the present easy- 
going military régime, which has proved itself so conspicuously 
blind to the crimes of soldiers and officers who have committed 
appalling deeds of brutal savagery against the weak and de- 
fenseless enemy. 

It is true, as the Nation points out, that there has been one 
new crime added by the military authorities, namely, “disre- 
spect to the memory of President McKinley, for which four 
men are languishing in jail, just as men are punished in Europe 
for lése-majesté.” But, as only four men have been convicted 
of this new crime, it does not perceptibly modify the alarming 
record of lax military discipline and moral disintegration 
shown so glaringly in even the records of officials notorious for 
indifference and blindness to crimes against humanity and law- 
less spoliation, when practised against those fighting for their 
homes and native land. Moreover, the facts brought out in 
the official record of convictions merely hint at the moral degra- 
dation of military life in distant lands when no ideai sustains 
the soldiers. Returned volunteers from the Philippines tell 
horrible stories of the spread of gross sensualism and the 
ravages of disease due to drink, excess, and license among our 
soldiers; and their grim and ghastly recitals are only a repeti- 
tion of the history of other armies of spoliation, of conquest 
and subjugation, especially of armies that operate far from 
home and that seek to crush the small peoples of earth. 
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The moral degeneration and essential lawlessness expressed in 
the report of the Judge-Advocate, in the startling recital of 
crimes and outrages by Mr. Moorfield Storey, and in the tales of 
moral enervation and triumphant lust repeated by soldiers re- 
turning from the unhappy islands where America is seeking to 
imitate the despotisms of Europe, clearly prove that our nation 
is already beginning to reap some of the bitter fruits born of our 
turning from the principles and traditions upon which our Re- 
public was builded, and abandoning the ark of the covenant 
of Liberty at the behest of short-sighted, sodden, materialistic 
commercialism. Nations no less than individuals cannot com- 
mit moral crimes and escape the results of their wrong-doing. 


HOW MONOPOLIES PLUNDER THE PEOPLE. 


In a recent issue of his widely circulated journal, Mr. Way- 
land called attention to the enormous sum realized by the capi- 
talists who control the pin and needle trusts in this country, as 
revealed by the recently published census reports of the United 
States Government. The facts given indeed afford so start- 
ling an illustration of the manner in which wealth is being rap- 
idly concentrated in the hands of the few under the present 
régime of monopolies and trusts,. that it is well calculated to 
awaken easy-going optimists out of that moral lethargy which 
is ever one of the most deadly perils of free government. 

According to the official report it appears that the produc- 
tion of pins and needles in the United States for the vear 1899 
amounted, in the value of the finished product, to the enormous 
sum of $32,738,439; while the cost of production amounted to 
only $2,254,492, or less than $30,000,000 below the factory 
value of the products. Mr. Wayland’s summary of the report 
reveals at a glance the almost incredible profits accruing to the 
trusts on these two little articles. It is as follows: 


Materials used, mill supplies, freight, and fuel....... $972,570 
Salaries of officers and clerks.................0e000- 126,754 
EE anieenedadcawateWwlead ahve esdcs<cenees mena 939,846 
Taxes, rent, and other incidentals................... 215,322 

Total cost of production. ................ceeeees 2,254,492 


Factory value of products. ............cceseeeees 
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When we remember that the pin and needle trust is but one 
of a mighty brood of monopolies that hold labor on the one 
hand and the consuming public on the other absolutely in their 
grasp, we can easily understand how inevitably present condi- 
tions are working to establish a plutocracy in which an ever- 
narrowing group of individuals is becoming so rich as to be at 
once a deadly menace to free government and the complete 
masters of economic conditions throughout the Republic. The 
phenomenon presented emphasizes afresh the contention of so- 
cial reformers throughout France and America: that political 
equality and industrial inequality must inevitably result in a 
capitalistic feudalism or an aristocracy of wealth that, though 
less tangible,—because it operates under the cloak of republi- 
canism,—is nevertheless as oppressive and frequently more in- 
solently arrogant and essentially brutal than an aristocracy 
based on the doyma of hereditary rights. Moreover, no 
thoughtful citizen of the Republic can fail to realize the alarm- 
ing fact that this rapid concentration of wealth on the one hand 
is despoiling the millions on the other, and is more or less rap- 
idly wiping out the middle class: the home-owners of the land 
—a fact that the rapid increase of tenant-farming given by sta- 
tistics further corroborates. 


MONOPOLISTIC OPPRESSION AND EXTORTION 
ONLY POSSIBLE THROUGH GOVERNMENTAL 
SUBSERVIENCY. 


Nothing is more evident to thoughtful men and women than 
the fact that the American people are being held up and robbed 
by the trusts, through the connivance of the Administration and 
the dominant party in Congress. 

Every attorney-general since the appointment of Mr. Richard 
Olney by Mr. Cleveland has been a trust attorney or a railroad 
and corporation lawyer. Mr. Olney at the time of his appoint- 
ment was an attorney for the Whisky Trust, and as such had 
filed nine demurrers in Boston, claiming the Anti-Trust law to 
be unconstitutional. He was also attorney for some great rail- 
way lines at the time when he was selected by President Cleve- 
land to enforce the Anti-Trust law and the Interstate Com- 
merce act. Since his appointment there has been no attorney- 
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general who was not thoroughly acceptable to the trusts, rail- 
ways, and corporations. 

Mr. Knox was winning a princely income as a corporation 
attorney at the time of his appointment; and, after all the 
flourishing and the promises of aggressive action against the 
Beef Trust that were made by the Administration organs, it 
was noticeable that the only thing that the Beef Trust feared— 
namely, criminal prosecution under the Anti-Trust law—was 
most carefully avoided by the attorney-general ; while the law- 
less coal railroad magnates, who held up the whole American 
nation for five months by refusing to arbitrate, were not pro- 
ceeded against by either Attorney-General Knox or the Re- 
publican administration of Pennsylvania, although, even ac- 
cording to the testimony of former Attorney-General Olney, 
they were “the most unblushing and persistent of law- 
breakers.” Mr. Olney further made the following indictment 
of these law-breakers, whom Attorney-General Knox pro- 
fessed to be unable to proceed against : 

“For years they have defied the law of Pennsylvania, which 
forbids the common carriers engaging in the business of min- 
ing. For years they have discriminated between customers in 
the freight charges on their railroads, in violation of the Inter- 
state Commerce law. For years they have unlawfully monopo- 
lized interstate commerce in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. Indeed, the very best excuse and explanation of 
their astonishing attitude at the Washington conference is that 
they have violated so many laws, for so long and so many times, 
that they might rightfully think they were wholly immune from 
either punishment or reproach.” 

Mr. Knox was reported to have expressed doubt as to Con- 
gress having it in its power to do anything of substantial bene- 
fit in curbing the rapacity and the unjust and aggressive op- 
pressions of corporate greed. And President Roosevelt, doubt- 
less acting on Mr. Knox’s suggestion, advocated the impossible 
and unready remedy of a constitutional amendment to curb 
the admitted evil. 

Among eminent and authoritative lawyers and statesmen not 
in the employ of or beholden to the trusts and corporations, and 
outside of Administration circles, there seems to be little or no 
doubt as to the ability of Congress thoroughly to curb and con- 
trol the trusts, if Congress desires to do so. Perhaps the 
strongest and clearest presentation of this case that has been 
recently made was given the public in Professor Parsons’s ex- 
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tremely lucid and able paper on the trusts in the ..Noyember, 
AreNnA. This contribution has called forth high gdish frome 
authoritative sources. The following extract from* a’ pérsonal 

letter to Professor Parsons from Chief Justice Walter; Charis, « 

of North Carolina, well reflects the sentiments of authortistive:* °° 
legal and judicial opinions when unbiased by corporate influ- 
ences : 

“T write to thank you for your able article in November, 
ARENA. It demonstrates clearly that trusts can be controlled. 
You will do the public a great service if you will see that it has 
wider circulation. THE AREA is doing a fine work, but its 
circulation is too restricted for the service it is capable of ren- 
dering mankind.” 

Justice Clark has served as Associate Justice on the Supreme 
Bench of North Carolina for the last fourteen years. Eight 
years ago he was renominated for the position by the Demo- 
cratic, the Republican, and the People’s parties and unanimous- 
ly elected. This year the Democratic party nominated him for 
the office of Chief Justice. He was, however, bitterly opposed 
by the American Tobacco Company and other parties repre- 
senting special privilege. An independent Democrat was nomi- 
nated to oppose him, and this nomination was indorsed by the 
Republicans. The campaign, which was one of the bitterest 
that have been waged in recent years, has resulted in the elec- 
tion of Justice Clark by over 70,000 majority. Before his ele- 
vation to the Supreme Bench Judge Clark had served for five 
years on the Circuit Bench of his State. We mention these 
facts as indicating the position of this great jurist and the value 
attaching to his opinion on this question. 

Every day reveals the fact that the lines between the people 
and the champions of special privilege are being drawn closer 
and closer, while evidence is not wanting that indicates the 
general awakening of the public mind to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment at the present time is largely the creature of corporate 
power. When once this fact is clearly understood, it is very 
doubtful whether the enormous wealth of the corporations will 
avail in withstanding the public reaction. 
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COME WITH ME INTO BABYLON. A Romantic Historical Novel. 
By Josiah M. Ward. Illustrated, cloth, 440 pp. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


The valuable work of George Ebers in familiarizing the general 
readers of Germany—and to a certain degree those of America and 
other lands—with ancient Egypt, through his interesting and historically 
accurate novels, has long since been recognized. And now comes an 
American author with a romance of ancient Babylon that is worthy to 
rank with “Uarda” or “An Egyptian Princess” by George Ebers. 

In this novel the strong romantic interest is only equaled by the 
vivid picturing of the ancient Orient in the days of Babylon’s splendor 
and Nineveh’s doom. The story is quite as strong and perhaps even 
more historically accurate than “An Egyptian Princess,” which, as the 
reader will remember, also deals largely with Babylonian life, while it 
is also free from the tragic gloom that envelops Eber’s masterpiece. 

Mr. Ward opens his story in Babylon, at the time of one of the 
great religious festivals in which licentious revels eclipse the wanton 
excesses of certain notorious Grecian cities at the time when Baccha- 
nalian orgies were at their height. The romance turns on the escape 
and succor of the heroine who had been dedicated to the supreme god, 
Bel, and on the theft of a priceless amulet worn on the image of the 
deity. At this time Nineveh had long been invested by the hosts of 
Babylon and Media. Its downfall was approaching, and the hero, one 
Prince Talmai, after nun:erous thrilling adventures in the Mistress of 
the Euphrates, sets out for the seat of war. The strong arm of the 
priesthood, well-nigh all-powerful at that day, is extended to crush him. 
Happily he comes under the protection of the powerful house of the 
Egibi, the Rothschilds of the age, whose moneys are loaned to all the 
royal houses throughout the various nations of the Orient and whose 
power, though less ostensible, is well-nigh as great as that of the priest- 
hood. 

The descriptions of Babylon, of Nineveh, and the surrounding coun- 
tries are given with the greatest minutie and with strict adherence 
to historic data. They are not, however, presented in a tedious or 
wearisome manner; while the atmosphere of that far-away civilization, 
as we apprehend it from Herodotus and other historians as well as 
from sacred writers, is preserved in an eminent degree. The reader 


*Books intended for review in THe ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston Mass. 
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feels that the author has come en rapport with those mighty but long- 
vanished despotisms of the semi-historic past to such a degree that he 
has been able faithfully to reflect the passion, the strength, the luxury, 
the glory, the wantonness, the rude valor, the superstitions, and the 
savagery of the hour, that marked the downfall of the Queen of the 
Tigris. The thousands who read this book will gain a knowledge of 
this ancient civilization that has hitherto been a sealed book; and the 
fidelity of the author to the verities of history gives a great value to 
a story that is of thrilling interest to lovers of romantic historic lit- 


erature. 


CHARLES KILLBUCK. An Indian Story of the Border Wars of the 
American Revolution. By Francis C. Huebner. Illustrated, cloth, 
315 pp. Washington, D. C.: The Herbert Publishing Company. 


A special interest attaches to this novel on account of the hero 
being an Indian; and the historic pictures are drawn from the view- 
point of a chieftain of the Delaware tribe of Indians. The volume pur- 
ports to be the memoirs of Charles Killbuck, one of the councilors and 
the brother of the chief of the Delawares during the American Revo- 
lution. The Killbucks, as well as Captain White-Eyes, Captain Pipe, 
and other leading characters in the story, were important personages in 
the border wars west of the Alleghanies during the trying and dark 
days of our struggle for independence. 

The author has evidently been at great pains to acquaint himself 
with every trustworthy historic source of information obtainable; and 
his knowledge of the legends and traditions of the once great tribe 
also enables him to enrich and embellish the romance with little- 
known and highly interesting matter relating to a once mighty race 
whose glory was already rapidly vanishing even at the time with which 
the story deals. . 

At the breaking out of the War of the Revolution the Delawares 
were located west of the Alleghany Mountains, having previously de- 
parted from their well-beloved hunting-grounds in the east. They had 
come largely under the beneficent influence of the Moravian mission- 
aries; many of them had accepted the Christian religion, and others 
even of the chieftains and councilors, who had not embraced the strange 
new belief with its lofty demands and its denunciation of war or the 
taking of human life, had nevertheless been greatly influenced by the 
teachings of the missionaries. Among this number were the great old 
chieftain, Ne-ta-wat-wes, Captain White-Eyes, and Charles and John 
Killbuck; while Captain Pipe led the warlike wing of the tribe. 

After the war broke out the British commander at Detroit made 
liberal offers to the Indian tribes to go on the war-path against the 
Americans. This novel deals with the struggle of the English and 
American wings of the tribe, and with the stirring and bloody days of 
the war as experienced west of the Alleghanies. The author has 
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woven into his romance a charming love story, in which the hero, 
Charles Killbuck, and the Moravian Indian maiden, Benigna, are the 
leading actors. He also introduces the Acadian Evangeline into the 
story, whom, it will be remembered, Longfellow refers to as having 
lived at the Moravian Mission. In our story Evangeline falls ill at 
the mission, and after some months’ delay sets out to join Wash- 
ington’s army in the hope of finding her lover. She is accompanied by 
Charles Killbuck and several white persons. The meeting with La- 
fayette and Washington forms one of the most interesting chapters 
of the story, which from first to last is well written, wholesome, in- 
structive, and unique. It is a valuable acquisition to our literature. 


HOLIDAY TALES:. CHRISTMAS IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Containing “How John Norton the Trapper Kept His Christ- 
mas” and “John Norton’s Vagabond.” By W. H. H. Murray. 
Illustrated. Printed on deckle-edge paper. Bound in plain cloth. 
Price, $2.50. Guilford, Ct.: The Adirondack Publication Co. 


“Among the hundreds of short stories you have read, is there any 
one you regard with special interest?” inquired a friend recently, when 
the short story was the topic of conversation. I replied that to me 
no tale of the simple life was at once so fascinating, so delicately 
poetic, so instinct with the finest humane spirit—in a word, at once 


so interesting and uplifting—as Mr. Murray’s “How John Norton the 
Trapper Kept His Christmas ;” and what was more, I had never heard 
or read a more ennobling sermon. 

For many years it has been the custom in my home to read this 
story aloud each Christmas afternoon or evening. Indeed, it has come 
to be a feature of the Christmas day, and all members of the home circle 
look forward with pleasure to the reading. Whenever friends have 
inquired for some beautiful short story for a gift, I have invariably 
advised them to purchase this book, feeling that it was a tale that 
could not fail to delight any one; and I have never known a reader to 
be disappointed in the story. 

During the last year or two, however, several friends have tried in 
vain to secure the book, for it was said to be out of print. To these, 
and to all indeed who love the humane, the beautiful, the pure, and 
the wholesomely interesting in fiction, it will be a pleasure to learn 
that Mr. Murray has brought out this story together with its com- 
panion, “John Norton’s Vagabond,” in a richly illustrated presentation 
volume. 

These stories vie with each other in interest. Each is a finished 
piece of literature, rich in humor and pathos; and without any offen- 
sive sermonizing they teach the loftiest lessons of kindness, thought- 
fulness, and that all-comprehending sympathy which made the life of 
Jesus so sublime. In a personal letter from Mr. Murray, the author, 
in referring to these companion stories, recently wrote me as follows: 
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“The former of these two stories has the record of having been read 
over 550 times to audiences. The second story was written in response 
to numerous calls and certain challenges of the press and literary 
world to write another story as good as the former one. Whenever I 
read the two in conjunction the vote is about equally divided, but to me 
the second story is the better one, especially for platform work.” 

For any one wishing to make an appropriate gift to a friend, I know 
of no better book than this; and it is a volume that every parent 
should strive to introduce into his home, even if its purchase entails 
privation in other directions, for its influence over the young mind 
cannot fail to be ennobling. It is greatly to be regretted that the very 
plain binding is not in keeping with the rest of the book. 


——~— 


THE MASTER OF APPLEBY. By Francis Lynde. Illustrated, 581 
pp. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 


To readers who enjoy the stirring romantic novels of the Stanley 
Weyman school, “The Master of Appleby” will prove highly interest- 
ing. It is one of the best written novels of this class that have come 
from the pen of an American author. The scene lies in the Carolinas 
during the War of the Revolution. The hero, one John Ireton, the 
son of a wealthy colonist, had some years previously entered the British 
army and had risen to the rank of lieutenant, when the news was 
brought to England that his father had been convicted and hanged 
for participating in a revolt against the oppressive action of Governor 
Tryon, and the estate of Appleby, with its large manor house, had been 
confiscated and given to Gilbert Stair, a creature of Tryon. 

Thereupon Ireton threw up his commission and enlisted on the 
continent of Evrope, where he served for nine years, or until after 
the American Revolution broke cut. Returning to his native colony, he 
is about to enter the American forces when he resents an insult of- 
fered to the beautiful daughter of the man who occupies his father’s 
estate. The offensive epithet has been used by a British officer, who 
in former years had killed in a duel in England Ireton’s dearest friend. 
He is now in America in the king’s service, aiding in the attempt to 
put down the Revolution. A duel follows the insult, in which Ireton 
is wounded and taken to the home of Gilbert Stair, where he is nursed 
back to life by Miss Margery. The latter, however, is a pronounced 
Tory, and, innocent of the character of the British officer and also 
of the insult cast on her name, she has become greatly inpressed by him 
—so much so that she resents with indignation some disparaging re- 
marks made by Ireton just before he departs from her father’s home. 

The love-plot of the book is somewhat complicated from the fact 
that Ireton’s dearest and best friend is also in love with the heroine. 
On his recovery the hero joins the American forces, and from this time 
forth the action of the story is rapid and dramatic. Events follow 
events with the swiftness that characterizes all the works of that school 
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of which Alexander Dumas the elder was the father. The hero is 
in constant peril, either from his hated rival, his friend who is his 
rival, or the red-coat soldiery; hence, the reader is kept in painful 
suspense concerning the outcome until the very end of the volume. 
The circumstance that his chances for victory are seldom bright and 
are usually very dark, and that all ends well, gives the work that true 
melodramatic flavor so highly esteemed by the general novel readers 
who are enamored of the romantic school. The story is set down in 
excellent English; the theme, though very conventional, is well handled; 
and altogether the book is a rather notable addition to this class of 
novels. 


PERFECTING THE EARTH. By C. W. Wooldridge, B.S., M.D. 


Cloth, 326 pp. Cleveland, Ohio: Utopia Publishing Company. 





This is a thoughtful, well-digested, and highly suggestive work—a 
Utopian vision that, paradoxical as it may seem, is rigidly practical. 
The volume purports to have been written several years in advance 
of the present time. At the opening of the narrative the nation is 
confronted with the problem of utilizing a large standing army in a 
time of profound peace. The soldiers were drilled in the art of obedi- 
ence to superiors; they were able bodied and well casable of aiding in 
upbuilding the nation and of adding wonderfully to the general wealth 
and prosperity as well as to the happiness of society and their own 
well-being. Heretofore their work had been that of slaying men, ren- 
dering wives widows and children orphans, destroying homes, burning 
villages, and laying waste the fruit of generations of toil and industry. 
But, now that the wars were over, the government realized that to 
turn this immense army loose upon the nation without any occupation 
would prove calamitous, in that it would greatly swell the army of out- 
of-works and as a result would rapidly increase beggary, want, and 
crime. Yet for the nation to carry the enormous burden that would 
be necessary to support these men in comparative idleness would be 
a double curse—a crushing load to industry and a source of degradation 
and danger to the government; as no fact in history is better proved 
than that idleness is one of the most fruitful sources of moral degen- 
eration, while a large standing army has ever proved the bulwark of 
despotism and the death of freedom. 

With this perplexing problem confronting the nation, a man arose 
equal to the emergency—a General Goodwill by name. He was endowed 
with the broad vision of a true statesman, which contrasted strongly 
with the mental and moral liliputians who to-day fill the legislative 
halls and administrative circles and who start up affrighted at every 
proposition made that would benefit all the people, but who on the 
other hand advocate the most iniquitous measures devised for the 
purpose of enriching the few by the exploitation of the many. He was 
first of all a big-hearted, sane man, and next a natural general whose 
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large mental capabilities had been developed by study and independent 
thought. 

General Goodwill proposed to take the idle army for a term of 
years and by its aid build for it and for the nation mighty cities amid 
plains of fruitfulness, where to-day extend dry and arid expanses. He 
would transform the sterile plateaus of the Rockies and the barren ex- 
panses of the southern part of California into great gardens, grain 
fields, and orchards, producing a large part of the real wealth required 
by the nation. The book tells how this great work was done: how 
from the frowning, desolate, and barren deserts and tenantless plateaus 
there arose lordly cities and splendid centers of life, beauty, prosperity, 
and happiness as jewels in the midst of plains as fruitful as were the 
ancient valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris ere the overthrow of 
those kingdoms and the subsequent destruction of the vast irrigation 
systems by which those desert lands had been made gardens of plenty. 

The author has gone into the most detailed account of the way 
in which the transformation was achieved, much as an architect would 
draw plans and make specifications, as he describes minutely the build- 
ing of everything, from the great public edifices that adorn the splendid 
parks to the stables for live stock and the houses for poultry. So also 
has he depicted with the utmost minuteness the building of the great 
reservoirs and aqueducts and the making of the mighty canals necessary 
to the vast system of irrigation, which wrought changes as wonderful 
as the transformation scenes of the Arabian Nights, but which, indeed, 
have been accomplished at various periods from the remotest past. 

This fidelity to detail will detract from the interest of the book for 
those who care only for a pleasant social vision; but for the rapidly 
growing army of thoughtful people who are determined that the age 
of blood and brutality, the era of injustice and savagery, shall give 
place to an epoch of codperation and soc:al amelioration it will prove 
a valuable help, not merely as a working model but because it is so 
rich in practical suggestions. 

It is a book that merits wide circulation among social reformers, 
especially those interested in the reclamation of the arid regions. The 
more such books are circulated, the sooner will the great peaceful and 
fundamental revolution be achieved that heralds the age of brotherhood 
and the ultimate federation of the world. 


THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. By Willard Chamberlain Selleck. 
Cloth, 349 pp. Price, $1 net. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


This is one of the most thoughtful and inspiring works we have 
read in years. The author sweeps the religious horizon of our time 
from Catholicism to Christian Science, and discusses the lights and 
shadows of the numerous attempts of the various faiths to find the 
All-Father. It is, however, singular that a man of the breadth of 
thought, tolerance, and thoughtfulness of Mr. Selleck should omit to 
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notice the influence of Modern Spiritualism on the religious thought 
of the age. A-movement that has won such giant intellects as Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Sir William Crookes, Professor Varley, Professor Wil- 
liam Denton, and other scientists from materialism to a pronounced be- 
lief in a future life, and that moreover fascinated and held under its 
spell such rare intellects as Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Alice and 
Pheebe Cary, William and Mary Howett, Gerald Massey, James G. 
Clark, and a host of other poet natures, and that furthermore con- 
vinced men like William Lloyd Garrison, Professor Joseph Rodes 
Buchanan, Judge Edmonds, Victorien Sardou, Cammille Flammarion, 
and scores of others of the world’s illustrious sons, surely deserves the 
attention of a thinker who seeks sympathetically to interpret the vital 
forces that are at work for the furtherance of faith, hope, and love in 
the world to-day. 

With this exception, however, the work is very fine. The author 
will impress many as holding rather rose-colored views concerning 
the good qualities of some of the various sects, faiths, and communions, 
but on the whole his spirit and temper are judicial, fair, and impartial. 
Mr. Selleck is an optimist among optimists—rather too much so, per- 
haps; but such thinkers are sorely needed to neutralize and equalize 
the strong materialistic, cynical, and pessimistic currents in the intellec- 
tual world of the present day. 

The volume contains eleven chapters besides the introduction, in 
which are discussed: “Roman Catholicism as a Factor in Modern Civ- 
ilization”; “The Contribution of Protestantism to Spiritual and Social 
Progress”; “The Spiritual Influence of Modern Education”; “The 
Present Stage of Theological Progress”; “The Place of Christianity 
Among the World’s Religions, and the Meaning of Christian Missions” ; 
“The Spiritual Significance of Christian Science”; “The Influence of 
Universalism and Unitarianism”; “Current Ethical Standards, and the 
Needed Moral Emphasis in Religious Teaching”; “The Spiritual Ele- 
ment in Social Service”; “Christian Codperation, or the New Alignment 
of the Churches,” and “The Outlook for Spiritual Religion.” 

It is a good book—a work that should be in the library of every 
broad-minded thinker. 


KULOSKAP THE MASTER AND OTHER ALGONKIN POEMS. 
Translated metrically by Charles Godfrey Leland and John Dyne- 
ley Prince. Illustrated, cloth, 370 pp. Price, $2 net. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


This work, which is typographically a superb volume reflecting great 
credit on the publishers, contains the Indian legends relating to Kuldés- 
kap, the hero and demi-god of the Algonkin Ind‘ans. The book is 
divided into four cantos and a collection of miscellaneous legends. The 
first canto deals with the creation myths; the second treats of the 
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Master’s kindness to man; the third deals with the Master and the 
animals, and the fourth is concerned with the Master and the sorcerers. 

The authors have endeavored not only to collect and preserve for 
future generations the principal legends, myths, and wonder stories of 
the chief Indian tribes of northeastern America, but to give them to 
the English reader in the simple metrical form, or lack of form, that 
characterized the original. This desire to be literal in form and ex- 
pression is, we think, a distinct disadvantage to the work. Of course, 
it was of first importance that the subject-matter be retained in its 
absolute verity, but, if the legends had been thrown into the musical 
and rhythmic numbers of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” the work, instead 
of reflecting the Indian immaturity, crudity, and simplicity of form and 
style, would have been lifted above puerility and have been endowed 
with a charm that would have held the reader’s interest. As it is, 
the legends are presented in so infantile a form that they are often 
tedious and devoid of interest to all save those desiring information. 
Either straight prose or rhythmic verse would have invested the volume 
with an interest and charm that is now wholly lacking. Besides, one 
cannot help feeling that the translators in attempting to translate the 
Indian legend might frequently have been happier in phraseology. Thus 
such a term as “blooming bachelor” in the following is typical of numer- 
ous expressions that detract from the dignity of the work. In the fol- 
lowing lines the reader will find also a fair illustration of the style 
and character of the verses that constitute the volume. They represent 
the great lord, Kuléskap, being conquered by a babe after he had sub- 
dued all his enemies— 


“Grim witches, devils, goblins, cannibals, 
And the dark demons of the forest shade.” 


He is bemoaning his fate, left with nothing else to conquer, when a 
woman tells him there is yet one whom he has failed to subdue: 


“And who is he?” inquired the Lord, amazed. 
“It is the mighty Wa’sis,” she replied: 

“And there he sits before you on the floor! 
And mark my words—if you do trouble him, 
He'll cause you greater trouble in the end!” 


Now Wa’sis was the Baby. And he sat 
Upon the floor, in baby peace profound 
Sucking a piece of maple sugar sweet; 
Greatly content and troubling nobody. 


Now as the mighty Lord of Men and Beasts 
Had never married, nor had had a child, 

The art of nursing or of managing 

Such little ones was all unknown to him; 
And therefore he was sure, as all such folk 
Invariably are, be they or maids 

Or blooming bachelors, that he at least 
Knew all about it and would have his way, 
And make the young obey him. So the Lord 
Turned to the babe with a bewitching smile, 
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And bade the little creature come to him; 
Back smiled the baby, but it did not budge. 


And then the Master spoke in sweeter tone, 
Making his voice like that of summer birds, 
And all to no avail; for Wa’sis sat, 

And sucking at his sugar silently, 

Looked at Kuléskap with untroubled eyes. 


So then the Lord as in great anger frowned, 
And ordered Wa’sis in an awful voice 

To crawl to him at once. And baby burst 
Into wild tears, and high he raised his voice 
Unto a squall tremendous—yet for all 

Did never move an inch from where he sat. 


Then, since he could do only one thing more, 
The Master had recourse to sorcery 

And used the awful spells, and sang the songs 
Which raise the dead and scare the devils wild 
And send the witches howling to their graves, 
And make the forest pines bend low to earth. 
And Wa’sis looked at him admiringly 

And seemed to find it interesting, quite; 

Yet, peacefully, as ever kept his place. 


So, in despair, Kuléskap gave it up, 

And Wa’sis, ever sitting on the floor 

In the warm sunshine, went “Goo! goo!” and crowed; 
That was his infant crow of victory. 


Now to this very day, whene’er you see 

A baby well contented, crying “Goo!” 

Or crowing in this style, know that it is 
Because he then remembers in great joy 
How he in strife, all in the olden time, 

Did overcome the Master, conqueror 

Of all the world. For that, of creatures all, 
Or beings which on earth have ever been 
Since the beginning, Baby is alone 

The never yielding and invincible. 


The chief value of the work for students lies in its fidelity to the 
original in spirit and letter. It is authoritative and reflects the child- 
hood dreams, myths, and wonder tales of the various Algonkin tribes 
with photographic verity. The translators both stand high in the lit- 
erary world, and each has made a specialty of the study of Indian 
lore. The volume is illustrated witi: a fine color frontispiece, ten 
unique tracings after Indian birch-bark designs, and text illustrations. 


THE HISTORY AND POWER OF MIND. By Richard Ingalese. 
Cloth, 288 pp. Price, $2.00 net. New York: The Occult Book 
Concern. 


Here is a work that all fearless thinkers interested in the metaphys- 
ical movement of our time should peruse. It is a book evincing marked 
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ability, broad in scope and spirit, while the subject is treated in a dig- 
nified philosophic manner that cannot fail to appeal to intellectual peo- 
ple. It is very bold and often startling in its theories and explanations. 
Though it is, I think, one of the most philosophic of the late meta- 
physical works, one of its chief excellences lies in its lucidity. It 
frankly appeals to the reason and at no time seeks to hide paucity of 
thought and ideas in involved and ambiguous phraseology or delphic 
utterances that might mean anything or nothing. 

The author’s thought is largely tinged with the mysticism of the 
Orient, and many readers will fail to follow him at all times, feeling 
that perchance too high a value has been placed on the deductions of 
the austere mystics of India. Yet he does not yield to much that 
is taught by these scholars and natural mystics. He is preéminently 
an Occidental thinker—a man of reason as well as an idealist. He in- 
sists on proving all things and accepting that which experience demon- 
strates to be true. He believes as firmly as does any physical scientist 
in the omnipotence of Law, and he goes much further than does the 
materialist in insisting that occult and metaphysical laws not only can 
be known and the benefits dependent upon their knowledge realized, but 
also that this knowledge is possessed and is being practised by a large 
number of deeply thoughtful students. 

In this volume the author attempts clearly to explain the nature of 
mind and the laws under which it operates. He shows how mind 
attracts to itself whatever it dwells upon. Most people, he holds, are 
unconsciously putting into operation the occult forces of Nature, but 
are doing it ignorantly; and, not knowing the underlying laws, they 
receive little of the benefits that might be realized, and sometimes they 
are positively injured by the very things that if understood would re- 
sult in great blessings to them and others. Clearly to explain these 
laws, so that each reader may consciously and intelligently use the 
cosmic forces, is the chief aim of the volume. Not only disease, but 
business success, may according to our author be greatly influenced by 
the attitude of the mind and a knowledge of the latent mental powers 
in the individual. 

The book contains twelve chapters, devoted to the discussion of 
the following subjects: “Mind: Its Past, Present, and Future”; “Di- 
vine Mind: Its Nature and Manifestation”; “Dual Mind and Its Ori- 
gin”; “The Art of Self-Control”; “The Law of Reémbodiment”; “Col- 
ors of Thought Vibration”; “Meditation, Creation, and Concentration” ; 
“Lesser Occult or Psychic Forces and Their Dangers”; “Hypnotism 
and How to Guard Against It”; “Higher Occult or Spiritual Forces 
and Their Uses”; “Cause and Cure of Disease,” and “The Law of 
Opulence.” 
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TWO CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE LITTLE LADY: HER BOOK. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Illustrated, cloth, 315 pp. Price, $1. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 


FOLLY IN FAIRYLAND. By Carolyn Wells. Illustrated, cloth, 261 
pp. Price, $1. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
L 
In “The Little Lady,” Mr. Paine has given us one of those sweet, 
simple stories of small child life that will delight children while doing 
them good. Such books do for the mind of the child what a vacation 
in the woodland, by crystal streams and flower-decked banks, does for 
the physical body of the young. It is poetic and idealistic, yet natural 
and thoroughly wholesome; while it is so winsome, so charming 
throughout, that it cannot fail to be a delight to every child fortunate 
enough to possess it. : 
II. 


In “Folly in Fairyland,” Carolyn Wells has again demonstrated her 
power in appealing to the tastes of childhood. Almost all children love 
fairy tales; and what little one has not heard of Cinderella, Aladdin, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, Puss-in-Boots, Little Red Riding-Hood, and 


scores of other interesting little personalities that make up the time- 
honored literature of childhood? And in this book little Folly, trans- 
formed for the nonce into a fairy, visits or beholds all the fascinating 
personages of the story-book world, now living in the land of the 
fairies. Like Mr. Paine’s book, this is a delightful volume, and one 
that will be treasured by children, who will never weary of reading 
or hearing the tales of the wonderful adventures of “Folly in Fairy- 
land.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Child Culture.” By N. N. Riddell. Cloth, 130 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
Chicago: Child of Light Pub. Co. 

“Francezka.” By Molly Elliott Sewall. Illustrated, cloth, 466 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 

“Corneille and the Spanish Drama.” By J. H. Segall, Ph.D. Cloth, 
147 pp. Price, $1.50 net. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Spirit of the Ghetto.” By Hutchins Hapgood. Illustrated by 
Jacob Epstein. Cloth, 312 pp. Price, $1.25 net. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 

“The New Life.” By Leroy Berrier. Cloth, 126 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Published by the author at 2301 Farnam St., Davenport, Iowa. 

“The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus.” By L. Frank Baum. II- 
lustrated in colors. Ornamental cloth, 206 pp. Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Company. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE Twenty-ninth Volume of THE ARENA begins this 
month with a characteristic feature—a symposium in 
which a subject of vital public interest is considered, from five 
different viewpoints, by students and thinkers in every way 
qualified for the clear presentation of its varying aspects. All 
the contributors are widely known as authorities on questions 
relating to industry, economics, and sociology, and Mr. Wil- 
liams is leader of the radical wing of th: Democratic party in 
New England. While these writers reach somewhat different 
conclusions on minor points, the fact is noteworthy that they 
are a unit in denunciation of the private ownership of Nature’s 
coal deposits. This fundamental iniquity is properly regarded 
as the supreme “lesson” of the great strike; and the current 
revelations of Pres dent Roosevelt’s Coal Commission are af- 
fording daily and chnching testimony to the correctness of the 
position taken in our symposium, while the prevailing fuel 
famine is forcing thousands of people to think for the first time 
along similar lines. 

In connection with this opening feature, Mr. E. S. Wicklin’s 
paper on “Labor and the Trusts” is of unique interest and sig- 
nificance. Ripe in years and experience, this writer is well 
known throughout the West as a student of the Labor question ; 
and the trend of political events would indicate that, no matter 
what form pending Trust legislation may take, dissolution of the 
great “conspiracies in restraint of trade” is the remotest possi- 
bility. His suggestion that organized labor should avail itself 
of the Trust principle and method is novel and contains food for 
reflection, though its acceptance as a final solution of the prob- 
lem is open to debate. 

A proposition of very different tenor is contained in Leopold 
Katscher’s article, entitled “A Unique Labor Experiment,” 
which was received over a year ago from Budapest. Since the 
paper was written, we are informed, the eight-hour day has 
been introduced in all departments of the great Zeiss institution, 
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and with surprising success to all concerned, there being a 
marked increase in both output and earnings. 

An able discussion of the Labor problem from the pen of 
Horace Mann, M.S., is in preparation for our February number. 

The Rev. Otto L. Dreys, who contributes an essay this 
month on “The Preacher as a Leader of Men,” is one of the 
new school of progressive young clergymen of the West. His 
denomination is the Methodist, but his liberalism is of a kind 
and degree that would startle Wesley and may have the effect 
of inducing the conservatives among his co-religionists to con- 
sider the demands of modern progress apart from theological 
limitations. 

We are pleased to present in this issue an article on the 
Philippine situation by Rebecca J. Taylor—the Washington 
young woman who was dismissed by Secretary Root from the 
service of the War Department because, in the exercise of that 
freedom of speech which is one of the constitutional guaranties 
of American citizenship, she expressed views in print that hap- 
pened to oppose a current governmental policy. This tendency 
toward arbitrary rulings in the Departments at Washington, 
often in defiance of civil service and statutory laws and regula- 
tions, is ominous of a departure from republican principles that 
voters should consider. Apropos of this, an authoritative arti- 
cle on “Postal Reform” will be published in an early number 
of THE ARENA. 

Editor Flower’s valuable series on “The Divine Quest” is 
concluded this month. His next two essays will deal with 
Mazzini—the first giving a sketch of his life and the second 
analyzing his message. 

The papers by Justice Walter Clark and Miss Marie Mer- 
rick, announced for publication this month, were received too 
late for insertion ; but they will appear in our February num- 
ber, together with the following: “A School of Civics,” by the 
Rev. Adolph Roeder; “American Literature and the High 
Schools,” by John M. Berdan, Ph.D.; “Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark,” by Axel Emil Gibson; “Marriage and Divorce,” by 
Henry F. Harris; “Psychology and Crime,” by Frank Emory 
Lyon, Ps.D., and “Agrarian Revival,” by Col. Wm. Hemstreet, 
whose remarkable article in our December issue attracted very 
wide attention. J. E.M. 





